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AccOUNT OF MRS. MARGARET SHEPPARD, WITH AN ORIGINAI 
LETTER OF HERS FROM STOCKHOLM. 


—SE—— EE 
Me 'S Surprarn’s father was Editor of the SrpecraTor, insert 
a merchant in London, of ed Vol. Il. No. 163, Thursday, 
considerable property, who losthis Sept. 6. 1711; and induced the 


all by shipwreck, She was brought moving story of Constanta and 
up in the tenderest manner tll she Theodosius, No. 104 


was Id vears « ld, when she was Mrs. S. was some time Pover- 
obliged to ©o out in the ¢: apacity ness in the family of an Lenoltsh 

& Waitingemaid to a Mrs. Alerchant in Sweden, buf hor bee 
liug , who msisted on her going ing well used by his wile, she re. 


down stairs backward, when light. turned to England, and became a 


her from her room, being a Walting-woman to Lady Vane. 

y proud woman. About the She atterwards kept aday school 
year 1708, an amiable young at Ipswich, was sometime private 
man, without fortune, conceived teacher to the Miss Burward’s of 
Cr rd for her, but though Woodbridge, (Mrs. llarmer, ot 
mutuala metrimonfal connection Wattesfield, was one of them.) and 
CiIsCaul. ged, as there was vol lastl \. Viatron to the Poundling 


UCICNCY ¢ hh ¢ ther side to Supe Hospital Hh | ATV lo nt yh while h sl- 
porta family. He went abroad: tuation she remained but one 


tatlength Providence si nt him, wee k oWwlM to the machinations 
by the death of an uncle, a good of some interested person. ‘This 
fortune, which he wrote her word last ta lure of iICCESS lully COn- 

and EX pre sed his Joy in ifon \ ced | igen that the Cause 
J er account than as it pro- of her not cont long in place 
; beinove every dificuity was notinl { f tnd there- 
OUlL OF the way of oie mutual fore they allowed her twenty of 


‘ippiness. On his return, he fell) twenty-five pounds a-year tor lite, 


Piiover, which pro wed mortal. and she took lod es iM London 
{), +) : , j 
"thts sorrowful oceasion, she where she died. 
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| have been ever since I came on short 
an English merchant’s hi » M 
Campbell being about removing to a 
new one as soon as it’s aire 1 1 hus 
sk pt her bed 


goods set up. His lady ha 
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having lately lau n, and br 1 i 
j , } } ‘ 
4 , bita i (i ol VOT i 
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the lady | am with, who is a 
well bred, Ping lest yo r | Vy, inte. 


ted for us both 
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s\\ ss in all his 


\ , am k« him exces lin: ly ag! 
ab | hope I shall find him as het 
r shi frome: Ne is a hne eg 
: 1 as well as handson I b 
“ hief hopes on him, understand 
f t family elke, which m t 
strange p! i! r the worse to 

Wf task: vant for any thing, she giv 
n 3 contrary thing { asked once 

. litele water in a glass, and when 
went into my chamber, I found to 

t surp r bolin 7-pot ull of } 
water; and in this manner I'm serv 
of which often brings to my mind t 
Rabel-Builders; our language Js so miu 
f led. 


ne re 


well 
th 


aister of 


ornaments ol 


1 year, 


V fro up above twenry stone steps to 


where 
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ind many of th 
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room, are covered with dea! 
to have demo- 
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mires nave lik 
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Heaven and karth; 

tone some security. H 
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ing, wl 
Paris, make 
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'y 2 or 2 families in a house, no 
Each 


are usual “ 


hall 
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ome mor ot th ese large hous 
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the apartments lets for threescore pound 
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e floo's, but their chambers and 


OVE 


earthqu ikes I’ve hea 
some ¢) 


kon tl 
tand 


Inundatioi 


vers {nan 9 both trom 


and other 


rata ] of « ithe r. 


nts I wou’d chus 


tom 
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inh itie 


I can 


reat shews of relict 
real reevard to pra 
I liih church; they 
of t Church of bonny 
Sunday morning tth 
chapel: the mi 
‘ tter af } 
lrench accen L{ 

f Fnelish who a Ht 
try, and fur from tl 
He has ibe uf | }? 
verninent and what t! 
toink he has but thre 
Mereis no other here t 
! I [receiv ! 
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th 1tVel oth 
very civilly and { { 
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i vec of fashion ¢ 
Wi nat hot col I 
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ralit Or are true rchoion und 
morality the only thing yards t Cle 
coura I of which man « ght noc 
to b tered t § any pare of his 
ul ine 

It 11 ividu | .} if be py ry itted 
to d a part of his substance for 
{and intended) pious uses ¢ 
TT ,orthen rate, who 
! nts tl ublic, to be restrained 
ol th na wi have not 
pril trate, the lewi-lae 
t or | } 5 } ! ht ; ivie 
{ ] it tocn iV ana of 
owing tl! dictat or ft r cone 
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private perso 
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ORJGINAL LITTER O! 
> 
{ terton, Sat Dex 20t 


R yd. oir, 
A few days ago T receive 
tter of yours to 
rry to find, that you 


, i 
this year and half. I 





d a copy of 
Mr. Lepard from 
d, and am extremely 
have not had the 


ume, which has been pub 


\ey 
> 
rat i 
. 
ATP 
if 


Pro 
bi mait 
} 


: upposed you ha 
been supplied from Bristol, otherwise 


soa 


a 
. My respects await your whole heuse 
| im, Revd. Sir, 
hours most! ctfully, 
ROBINSON, 

ROB \ I DR. OULMIN. 
hole dispute. Ic Pre eee te 
Whol Cs} utc. tC is not worth Croupiinges 
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I 
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they would have been sent. I have no 
1! ons with Lepard now, and I 
nd you ten volumes, cither by a 

; b who will be at ‘Taunton in a 
few day n Ing horse chaise, or by 
t lfaunten warcon Whenever you 
ve the money for them, I should 

N ic to be paid to Mr. taley, at Mi 
K ~ &. Mary Overics stairs, South- 
warl f am busy in translating a fifth 


i 1 of SS: urIn, which 1s 
nd which he will 
‘ eaition of the | 


which is also sold him, or 
of this n 


pose of among 


w edit: 
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hi 
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pri t witha s« 


four, the copv-erivh 
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utter was referred to arbi- 
t l \ Ob] rE 1to ; i 
i i vt lortni ht bout r., out 
hav ledn ' 
vVhich was a hundred pe 
t Oo! thinyp 4 c| a I 
i | I d Sct ind w t W 
i qu t | mM i 
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I } s Y ilite umVii 
‘ IGINAL LETTER oF MI 
C} la > , v } 
hesterton, near Ca: : 
" as? SD : * ~ 
Revd. Sir, May,29,1 
P ! 
A long while ago, you mayt Lect, 
id thou hts al ita history of 
’ > ‘ ’ } 
notnil wou 
} c ] » Were It y ivliec to ob- 
t t f iy i with yi ‘ 
ont } } 
st ® 4 ux t KDOW i 
il \ I ttcntion very 1 cil 
’ ’ 7 
your mind is fre 
' t wiauckles, which crt 





lor wilting 


you aby ut. 

[ had the pleasure of secing Mr. Job 
David in London, and by him that of 
hearing of you. May God shower every 
blessing’ on you. 

I have lately lost 
worthy friend of your reiious 
ic low of 
Oucen’s College, who witha virtue that 
left all, and 


LU nita- 


and 


cCntie 


; most mtimate 


a ciergvmian, and a 


» ’ 
is retired for conscicn¢ ike to a 
Montrose. 


Fellow of the same College, an mtimate 


{fri nd too of u both, brought me a swect 
| ttc irom ] nrwo< \ ro ] one 
J 


cnow whether Mr. Mammond, 


’ 
the name of the last-mentioned gentle= 
| hy Wil or b o} ¢ d to f tie W j > 
league Palmer. For my part, I go 
, . : : 
{ 7 tick becau uch as the do 
! the honour of an intimacy, and ate 
fat our pl of worship. lay my 
chia , like heaven, hold all tions, 
, 
t and kindred! Do you think, 
n r Mr. Toulmin, that il} do 
aT 
mn (TOK t umn na virtue, while 
we preach u itubilia’ Says a erave 
bre d,l never heard you preach 
nt Primity lL rep) 1 QO, LT intend to 
) ( r | tand it 
\ wil its bv and will have he: 
compliments put 1 Be it so 
i l ce ! I 
, _ . 
\ ( ed KR, ROBINSON, 
BINS! ro DR OULMIN. 
i € vinl ¢ Japtists an I onacon X« 
( ‘ si i ps : ‘ 
i a 4 pial 9 ind iwitreatce 
»fo town Il l to a qui Dla - 
ls for an History of the Baptist I 
ed, iG StI it above a year int . 
agen tt ald | | \ , th Te od 
I received : 11 ; 
’ 
ot to ‘ i- 
’ 
’ 1)|} ‘ 
’. 
( iV! » € . izt @ 
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Ori renal Letter of iF 


eavians found the Poles did not believe 


the Trinity. Then one party wes 
hocked at the other for d ubt ng at 


ui the other again at them tor bcliev 
so th vi irt 1. It .. h wevcr, 


“ 
. , , . ” ’ 
certain, that each party had many excel- 
and both held some general prin- 


les, which might have formed an ex 


S, beard 


stical union: but neither of them 


t traught the Poles, that virtue and 
wot faith was the bond of union, which. 
by the way, they seem to have soon for- 
uten. There was, at the same time, 
nother party of Baprists in Moravia, 
who lived on the lands of Lichtenstein, 
formerly of the Boscowickz family, the 
heiress of which married a German 
prince Lichtenstein. Among these peo- 
ple there were Lo regularly ordained 
ministers, and women taught. ‘The first 
lady Roscoxickz herself did so, and the 
Jesuit, who reports this, assigns that as 
one reason why these Anabuptists did 
not believe the Trinity. ‘These there- 
fore were not the Baptists to whom the 
Poles addressed themselves. But these 
were an honour to relicion, ‘The y were 
about as many as the inhabitants of 
Manchester may be—industrious, frugal, 
modest, and much resembling the mo- 
dern Quakers in their public worship. 

as these have been lost, because 
they were never inspired with a passion 
lor making proselytes, nor ever took 
part an the disputes of ecclesiastichs. 
They were banished by the Emperor 
and rhe contrivance of she Jesuit Carafia, 
whose letters, while they breathe no- 


thing but blood and slaughter, speak io 
high terms of the people, to whom, h 
ty’, the lay gentry were very mu h ate 
tached, Uy suse thy dirty rascals were 


profuable to the state. What signifies 
prohiug the tate, if you do not believ: 
aS > church believes? And what 
“guities the favour of the nobility, when 


T miity are aves fo an ¢ pe rr, 

1 when tape ee ror hi eit nsu!ts 

} } 1s " 

i imy part, 

; when I meet with 
uch people, except they are men 
who do honour to their spec! by resiste 
ing tyranny, and prove their prof rund 


respect for the Deity by fearing him 
more than what all the en pire fears, the 
frown of a prince, and the fury of a 
priest. Strictly speaking, these latter 
Baptists wore Bohemians, but on the 
borders of Moravia. So 1 learn from 
Bohuslai Balbini Hist. Regen. Bohemiz. 
Praga. 1679. & an. seqq. | believe these 
people went inco Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and the territories of the ‘Turks, where 
they fonnd a toleration which the 
bloody Catholicks denied. Now, may 
not, in a History of Bap ists, each of 
these parties be placed at proper stations 
to speak with the enemy in the gate? 
Cannot the Poles speak on learning and 
criticism ? May not the Bohemians 
speak on the subject of trade and manus 
factories ? Cannot the Moravians afford 
also a lesson? And may not all plead 
the common cause of liberty, the neces- 
sity of personal conviction in religion, 
aud the safety and advantage of follow- 
ing its dictates? May not all these be 
contrasted with states depopulated by 
p nal sanctions 9 and churches conv: rted 
into slaughter houses by human creeds, 
and by the everlasting trammels of 
priests and ¢ nthusiasts? [think they may. 

Perhaps you will be so good as cansi- 
der the above tale of my burrowing up- 
der ground as a reason for suspending 
a correspondence with my friends tll f 
came up again. However that may be, 
[ am sure you will consider the few 
leaves | have sent as a MS. not publish- 
ed, and treat them accordingly. 

Iam, dear Sir, your’s ever, 
ROM. ROBINSON. 


Rev'd. Mr. Tou!min, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


USITAKIANISM PROVED, ANI 


WHAT TRINITARIANS TILEMSELVES ADMIT.—LETTER 1)" 


TRINITARLIANISM REFUTED, py 


me 


Tov the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Ouvsestrand, 
SIR, Apri 8, 1809. 


lL Know of no method old cid 


me oar controvert ad points Li) rt 


wiOh, so well adapted to th 
common sense and common let 
sure of mankind, as an mnmedi 
ate reference to the ercal leadin 


facts, and simple doctrines of Di 


- 
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i 
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‘Y 


wine Revelation, which all Chris- 


tians) belreve and = profess, ‘| 


thus test [ would brine ¢ VOTY por 


m the ‘Trinitarian controversy 


Having already noticed the unit 


ot God, [T will nest consider th 
person of Jesus Christ. 
Trinitarians admit that Jesu 
was the Christ, the son of God 
that he was really a man, and th 
son of man: that he actually died 
was buried, and raised trom th 


dead ; that there Was & sSschse 1) 


{) 


? 


\ 


. 
; 
c 


? 


} 


which he did not know every 
thing that God knew, could of his 


owl sell do nothime, and it whicl 
he ile lared henselt to be Mier 
to the Father; that he Worshipped 
and obeyed (sod, as his God an 
Father. All these things ‘Trinita 


i 
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j ! i 
Talis } li aa tli ( 
, 
s 
; , 
| ‘ (] ‘ \ 7 \ 
i 7 | l D@e 
i ‘ I it s 
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that what Trinitarcians admit, as 
mdubitable, is fatal to the nor 


of his proper Deity, 


As the word 
Christ means one anointed. the 
person of Clirist, or the persn 
anorted, cannot be God, for whe 
could anormt God, either literals 
or figuratively > or give a divin 
mission to him, and qualify bim 
tocrxecute It: o1 appomi his Work 
or high destination? A son must 
be an individual being, distine 
from his father. Personal iden. 
tity destroys the idea of fraternity 
and filiation, in Deity; and ¢ 
plurality of divine persons sub- 
verts the doctrine of one undivid. 
ed God. Either Christ is a being 
distinct from the Father, and con. 
sequentiy not God, or he is the 
same being who is called the Fe. 
ther, and consequently not the 
Son of God: or the absurdity 
must be admitted that he js a so 
to himself, and a father to himselt; 
for on all sides it is acknowledged 
that there is but one God. TI 
say that a being who dicd, was 
buried, and raised from the dead, 
Is properly Gi 1 as, in fact, th 
same thing as to Suy, God dice, 
was buricd, and raised trom (te 
dead. As Trinita 
pellied to admit, that Christ actu- 
ily died. was buried, and declat 
| » son of God by his fe. 
dead. 10 act 
they ought cither 


that 


imns are come 


the imn rtal Gog 


;mmutable Jeno 





















































vah experienced the great changes 
ef death and resurrecuon, or at 
once admit that Christ who died 
could not be the et ronal God. 
Indeed some ‘Trinitarians admit 
that God did not, could not die ; 
which is tacitly giving up their 
own hypothesis ; for it God could 
not suffer and die, if it was the 
man only that died, and at the 
same time it be admitted, as 
plainly stated by all the apostles, 
that he who died was the Christ 
the Son ot God, it unavoidably 
follows, that Christ the Son of God 

not God, but simply a man, 
wand Trinitarmanism stands refuted, 
wud Unitariantsm established, by 
the admissions of ‘Trinitarians. 
While the advocates tor the Deity 
ot Christ fully admit that Christ 
was truly a man, how can thev, 
without inconsistency, blame | ni. 
tanans tor preaching him as the 
man Jesus? Can it be a fault to 
declare what on all hands is ad- 
mitted to be a fact? A mania 
human person; God is a divine 
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person or being; how then can 
Christ, who is on all sides acknow- 
ledged to be a man, be God, 
without his being two disunct per- 
sons or beings, and these as oppo. 
site to each other, in nature, as 
a creature and his Creator, as 
finite and infinite ? After admit. 
ting that Christ is truly man, to 
contend that he 1s the seliceXxiste 
ent God, isto make his person the 
vreatest enigma, the most inexpli- 
cable mystery ever conceived 5 yea 
more, to suppose in his person the 
orossest contradictions ; that he is 
a creature, yet not a creature, but 
the creator of all things ; that he 
is finite, yet not finite, but infie 
mite : that heis immortal, and ine 
capable of dying, yet that he ac- 
tually died. IT might go on to 
enumerate the Contradictions in- 
volved in the ‘Trinitarian hypo. 
thesis respecung the person ot 
Christ; but tor the pre sent I dee 
sist, and remain, Sir, yours, Xe. 


CRITO. 


CHRISTIANITY.—~1LN ANSWER TO 


CIIARICLO, 


sl ——EEE 


To the Editeur of thi Monthly Repository. 


_ SiR, Vay 5, 1809. 

Your correspondent Charicle, 
cher trom an exuberance of the 
devotional fe eling, or from sonic 
other pri Ch} le, seems to be desi- 
Tous of extending his homage, not 
only to that order of beimes, who 
Mt scripture language we called 


Angels, but also to the Spirits ot 


Wise and pious men; such for in- 
Stance as Lardner, Priestley, Sew- 
fto, Socimus, and the Bishop ot 
Samosata, Whom he classes with 
Jesus Christ. A belief, however, 


Ff the no ; 
wc” personality of angelic 


natures” does not necessarily in- 
clude a faith that they have had, 
or can have, the power to hear 
and «rant our petiuons, or that it 
is our duty to offer prayers to 
them. Charniclo admits-the doc. 
trine of the ubity ¢ t God, but ine 
sists that this doctrme Is Come 
patible with a subordinate worship 
of heroic and holy persons 5 tt 1s 
with bad taste that he strves to 
support this argument by an ap. 
peal to the practise of the hea- 
thens, whose idolatrous worship 
the Jewish and Christian dispense- 
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tions were intended to extirpate ; 
or to that of the Papists who core 
rupted and deformed the purity ot 
ihe apostolic age. ‘The holy SCrip- 
tures uniformly represent the su. 
preme Being as proclaiming by 
the mouths of his patriar hs and 
prophets, that he was, i this rée 
spect, a pealous God, and that the 
worship of his creatures, due 
nlone to him, he would not give, 
ner allow to be pivchn fo anotver, 
‘lo adduce therelore the practice 
of Pagans or of Papists, is only to 


180 Manv mstances 


bring lorwal 
of human ignoreuce and tolly, but 
can never reconcile the Unitarian 
Chuech to angel.w wship. In 
Chariclo’s plea tor polytheism, 
there Appears to be a contusion of 
ideas respecting imageew rship 
and the adoration of angels; in 
the same manner as he has classed 


tagethes ine mnvocatioh Of saints 


and the worship of Christ, against 
which he doubts wh ther the Pro. 

tant champ! ! { ite 

| wel! lhe u's to 

it 

be, tl : of Pro. 
| tnt A cis Wi pits higcs ib Vy 
iroued mst both saint and 
image w but thes ve at 
the s t } heir sanction 
to the ship of Jesus Christ as 
th ci pense HN Head, 


Chariclo assumes it for a tact that 
the * primitive Carstians toun led 
pttrral ine 
ere docs this 
writer find these intimations? If 
hewilltarn to Dr. Prix stley’s Llist, 
relating to Suints and 
eels, (Vol. 1. of th Corruption 
fCUhiristianity,) he will find a very 
rent orfietn given to thrs super. 


“ition, ** At length,” says the 


© Images werc rarely seen in churches 
Constantuic, 707, pactures of Christ we; 
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' mw 
cn. 
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doctor, ‘* not only were those 
persons whom they te: med stunts, 
the objects of their worship, bur 
also their relics and images: and 
neither with respect to the exter. 
nal forms, no?, as far as we cap 
perceive, their mternal senuments, 
were Christians to be at all distin- 
cuishedfrom those whe bowed down 
to wood and stone in the times of 
paganism.’ —I]e continues, * that 
this is a most horrid corruption of 
genuine Christianity L shall take 
lor granted, there being no trace 
of any such practice, or of any 
principle that could lead to it in 
the scriptures. 

a contrary Opimon, and im support 
ol it he first carmes us to the scene 
of Christ's traustiguration, and 
expounds Veter’s proposal to make 
three tabernacies, to mean the 
erection of so many temples, (ot 
which he favours us with the plan 
aud elevation,) in which Jesus and 
his two illustrious visttants might 


Charnclo is of 


be worshipped ; but such an opi. 
nion cannot find support in the 
Text. Priestl y Savs, ** the Kea 
of making three tents would natu- 
rally occur to Peter after passing 
the whole night on the t p of aw 
mountain; but nothing conclu- 
sive can be inferred from Peter's 


4 
words, since the scriptures tell Us, 


that ** he knew not what he said, 
Lx moe much airaid “9” overpows red 
| 


y the divine spect le. <A voce 
trom lleaven indeed, proclaimed 
Jesus to be “ the beloved son ol 
God,” and the same honourable dis 
tinction was conferred on Christ at 
his baptism ; but the charge which 
followed it was not worshep ye him, 
but Aear we him: this there fore 
cannot be considered as ‘* a scripe 


s till the sth century. At the council of 
¢ 


first ordered to be drawn in the form 








tural intimation” upon which fo 


found the practi ice of saint-wor 


ship. 
Mary of Bethany, all that can be 
learnt fram it is, that she was a 
conscious und repentant sinner, or 


idolator, and that filled with the 


idea of the wondrous power ol 


Christ, manifested im the miracles 
which he w rought. she approach- 
ed him with reverential fear, and 
sought to bespeak his attention by 
such acts of seil-abasement and 
high regard as the custom of the 

country authorised. St. Matt. 
und St. Mark simply relate, that 
Mary came into the house where 
Jesus sat at table, and poured the 
oilutment or balsam upon his head. 
John twice alludes to the transac. 
tion, but Luke is more particular 
in his narrative :—*“* She brought 
an alabaster box of ointment, and 
stood behind, at his fect weeping, 
and began to wet his feet with her 
tears, and she wiped them with 
the hair of her head, and kissed 
his feet, and anointed them with 


the cintment.’? In tracing these 


diferent relations I see nothing of 
of 


bursting into the room, nor 
prostration, nor of kissing the 
crownd on which the feet of Jesus 
had these are ornaments 
which Chariclo, by way of beight- 
ning the eflect, has drawn from 
the storehouse of his own poelic 
imagination. He needs not to be 
informed in what attitude the 
tasterns usually sat, or rather re- 
in this posture the 
naturally thrown behind 

¢ body, and the weeping Mary, 
: wed down with contrition and 
shame, “ and standing behind at 
his fowt -we eping,’ would let iall 
Ul pon them those drops more prec ie 
ous than her spikenard ; 


~ 


stood: 


( ith ‘ 


ri 


rr 
aimeat; 
Wey 
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With regard to the story of 


these she 
Plously wv iped aw 'y i h the hair 
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of her head, (an eastern custom 
denoting respect,) and still further 
to express the warin emotions of 
her soul she anointed him with the 
choicest perfumes, That Christ 
who knew the sincerity and grati- 
tude of Mary’s heart, sh ould exe 
press an approval of these pious 
ucisis by no means to be wonder. 
ed at, though he does not ordain 
them to be repeated, in memorial 
ry as Chariclo’s words seem to 
mm” ply. Whe ithe tuing to be proved 


, 
is the existence ot 


Ol iif 


SCTIpPtural lille 
sUnLeworship, 
itissurely unfair to draw this infer. 
ence froin the natural and respect. 
ful conduct of the apostles on the 
solemn and affecting occasion of 
their being separated from their 
beloved Master ; they had accom- 
panied bim throughout his divine 
mission, witnessed the mireculous 
powers communicated to him by 
lis father, heard him speak “ 

ho man ever yet spake,” 
at the concluding scene bel 
him triumphing over death and the 
grave, and surrounded with the glo. 
ry of heaven, preparing to leave to 
them the mighty task of promulgat- 
ing his gospel, whilst he bimseif as- 
cended tohis Father and his God, 
Meeting him by his special ap. 
pointmenton the Gallilean moun- 
tain, as the scripture says, ** they 
worshipped him, or they did him 
obeisance, though some doubted.” 
In Kenrick’s I.x position it is thus 
explained : They prostrated 
themselves upon the ground before 
him, in token of great reverence, 
aus it was usual to do to prophets 
and other great personages.” Is 
there any thing in this most natu. 
ral tribute of respect that gives 
countenance to the opinion that 
the disciples intended hereby to 
make him the object of ther di- 


mation’ concerning 


<e 
ana 
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’ ’ 
vine worship, aud to offer to him 


’ 
prayers and praises in the sani 
manner as Christ lad tustructed 


thei to pray, not fo “imselfy but 


io the bathers ; "= in that day ve 


shall request nothing of me’ 

” what Vel ye sua } ‘LS the ba. 
ther ju my name h shall eve if 
ou.” John xvi. 23. Chariclo 
in quoting trom “e XNI py 
makes it out thut the IDICS Tue 


ceived Christ's benediction in con. 
sequence of ther “ worshiptul 
prostration.”” OF the taithfulness 
of this qu tation let the readcr 


judge :—“* And he led them out 
io Bethany; and hitted up his 


hands and blessed them: and it 
} 


came (0 pass that while he blessed 


them, he was parted from them 
and carned up mto heaven;— 
and they worshipped he L > or as 
the Improved Version renders it, 
“ they did him obecisance.” The 
other iets, Quok dl Ds Chariclo in 
support Of lis opintous, arc warp- 
ed trom their fair sense and means 


ma. since it cannot be inferred 


' ] 
i » they that ¢ co red 
’ P . , 
uiMectl as a pl moyect df di- 
" , 
Sire worship, ho ‘ Ni | his 


up. AVI. SA ** in the 
cot ‘ lari Vil hy 

‘ nial ereiy . tr oy ‘ 
lesus 1 J Father us t! 

oury ti { i rf cours Thy 
ony pe | ! { Wors i}? tit 
tl ct) a) j ies its 
mandihe in et same relavion to 
Leo Wiel bin ‘ If. \s hie Was lin 
son of God, so all Christians « 


Ht vi Tt a a see ¢ 
‘ at abit s sot God, V Ule 


Ml. p. 475. It by the * punuit 
i as ‘i 

a! aivine he ; urs,’’ : ne Mewiit 

? ’ ’ « i t , i! ' ’ ‘ hy 

he Knew God ad pr-ordained for 

_ 

vin f lyundation of the 


world, and which he had in view 
when he said-——‘** All things are 
aiveo me by the Father,” and 
which was to be the reward of his 
Porno } dpa!) thorn + 
sulerings and death, there can b 
Our 


‘ 


no objection to the phrase, 
Saviour says, (John xvi. 2, 
‘© Glorify thy son, that thy son 
also may glority thee.” Now it 
this implicd the comraunication 
ofan attribute of divinity, as Cha. 
riclo suggests, then Christ pretends 
ed to communicate this to God, 
as well as to receive it from him; 
and further, he declares that he 
has given this attribute of divinity 
to his apostles, in order, as | Says 
v. 22.) that they may ve one, 
as we (the father and himself) are 
one.” 

The celebration of what is us. 
ually called the Lord’s Supper, 
can no more be esteemed an act 
of worship of Jesus Christ than 
the celebration of any great states. 
nian, hero, or pli sopher, on any 
particular day, and in commemo- 
ration of any splendid occurrence, 
cun be afirmed to be an act « 
worship offered to such a charac. 
ter. It Is On thing to eXpress 
our gratitude, by such cclebration, 
to a benefactor, and another to 
bow down to him and to worship 
iin. Had the ** wor hip of the 
sparits of just: men made periet “¢ 
been & necessary part of Chiristia- 
nity, Paul and Barnabas would 
scarcely have neglected so fair an 
OCCASION OF Leng hing the yn ople ol 
Lvs *, that the worship which 
they refused whilst living would be 
due to them after their decease: 
to the Jews, on account of ther 
i. puchance to id latry, this would 
Lave been particularly necdiul. 

Notwithstanding Chariclo ** dis- 
dainy a reply to any argument 


drawn from the Revelations,’ 
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which he positively condemns as 
the forgery of Cerinthus, Sir Isaac 
Newton considered its genuineness 
as well attested as that of any 
other of the Christian writhiius. 
Dr. Priestley, holding the saiwe 
opinion, says * there can be no 
doubt of its having been written 
by Jobn in Patinos; and that 
none but @ person divincly in- 
spired could have written it;” and 
though Dr. Lardner hesitates to 
allow it the same degree of autho- 
rity which belongs to most of the 
epistles, yet he thinks it may be 
fairly quoted in corroboration of 
doctrines laid down by other sa- 
cred writers. 

That Christ hke the rest of the 
human raca “ was made a litile 
lower than the angels,” no Unita. 
rians will dispute ; but the scale 
of divine worship attempted to be 
exhibited from the qnotations from 
the Hebrews, is a mere fanes 
piece.. The learned would | 
thankful to Chanclo to shew by 


be 
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what proofs he puts it beyond ald 
doubt that Apollos wrote the bpis- 
tle to the llebrews. The editors 
ot the lmyproved Version, with 
more dilldeace, make this obser. 
vation:——** [tf Origen, the most 
learned and inquisitive writer in 
the third century, could not dis. 
cover the adthor, It is in vain dos 
us to attempt it, and we must be 
content to remaia in ignorance.” 
Many learned commentators have 
given itto St. Paul; and besides 
other prools, when | compare the 
Lith chap. of this book with the 
Sd and 4th chapters of the 2d of 
Galatians, I am strongly induced 
to be of the same opinion. 

After the above remarks, Cha. 
riclo will not Le surprised that I 
should consider him as having 
misemployed his time and talents 
in endeavouring to invade the just 
prerogative of the supreme God of 
the Christians, 


SILVANUS. 
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To the Editor of the 
Nottingham, 
STR, Nov. 10, 1SO8. 
“Be always ready to make a 
defence, with meekness and reve. 
rence, to every man that asketh 
you a reason of the hope which is 
m you,’ is a precept not 
powertully recommended by its 
evident importance and utility, 
than by the authority of the pers 
son who delivered it. Bearing 
this in mind, I expected to see In 
the last number of your Re pose 
tory, an answer to the 
made in a former number PVol, 


If, p. 4814.] by “A Consistent 


lk SS 


charge 


Vonthly Repository. 

Christian,” against some “ Anti. 
baptists in principle,’? for being 
‘+ Pwedo-baptists in practice.” But 
no redoubtable champion having 
entered the lists, I ‘* with meck- 
ness and reverence,’”’? venture to 
step forth and take up the gaunt- 
let which the * Consistent Chris- 
tian” has thrown down, “Tis a 
sore point, Mr. k:ditor, to be 
touched upon the score of consist- 
crcy—** Who steals my purse 
steals trash,” &c.; but [ think 
your correspondent, who makes 
the charge in. this case will at 
least agree with me, in hoping 
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that he has no exclusive claim to 
the title of ** A Consistent Chris: 
tian.’ 

Before T proceed to notice the 
Coosistent Christian's arguments, 
ullow me to promise, that Tam 
not gong to plead ** the antiquity 
© the authority 


! > ; 
~** that it can du 


of the prac tice,” 
of the fathers,” 
no harm,” and that to ** discard it 
all at once might too violently 
shock people's prejudices.” [hate 
And if the ser. 


vice Cannot tn dek nded pe ,. a 


all time.serving. 
stand wpon its own ground, let 


nae : j | 
ee peo] es pre jud CCCs DC shor ked, 


qwihdte mte its native nothing- 
ancient practice” 
no barm” yield 
which ney do 


which may ** do 
to a modern one 
Some Pood. 

The Consistent Christian makes 
his charee npon the two f lowing 


, 
grounds ; at “ the practice 1s 


much towaras the corruption ot 
Christianity.” Let us att nd to 
the last charee first ; ae F has 
done mot towards corruptine 
Chiroest ty, and Continuing tios 
Cormupuons, than nN r\ oOvuiel 
causes which are assiened.” Sure. 
ly your correspond 
mean to maintain that we are ine 
variably to lay aside the use of 
every (aing Woich bas been abus. 
ed. Is not this an error into which 
Unitarian Christians are too liable 
to fall? Are tl ey notin danger of 
running into the opposite extreme 
from the rest of their fellow Chris- 


vans? Becau others have con- 


ow teeny © » oes ‘ " : 
ver.cd the i Vidal into the 
end, is there not reason to fear 


that we pegiect the means. and 
look for the end without them ? 
Is not the gre ai urt of living. th 


Joined in the Christiana seriptures ¢ 






grand duty and difficulty of « 
Christian, the discovery of the 
medium im which virtue lies? 
The best things dre the most hiab! 
to abuse. 
your correspondent to be * cons 
sistent’? ought to cease to be ‘a 
Christian.” What has been more 
abused than the Lord’s Supper? 
‘* "The doctrine of the atencment, 
and the reception of the Lords 
Supper are (to use nearly the aue 


Upon this }! imnciple 


thor’sown words, ) so associated in 
the minds of the multitude, that 
the good eflects of the former, it is 
conceived, can only be experienc- 
ed by a participation ot th latter.” 
Can I not therefore admmuster, 
or partake of the Lord’s Supper, 
without inculcating the doctrine 
of atonement? Oram I to give 
up the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper because it has been a 
ineans of corrupting the Christian 
religion? Upon. this argument 
alone | am sure the ** Consistent 
Christian”? will not rely tor his 

practice 
But there 
is another areument connected 


} . , 
discontinuance of tue 


which he condemns. 


with this: ** Phe. practice 1s not 
enjoined by the Christian scrip. 
tures.”? Is public worship enjoin. 
ed in the Christian seriptures? Is 
the cultivation of friendships en- 
? 


Is family devotion enjoined in the 
Christian scriptures? And yet I 
doubt not the ** Consistent Chris- 
tian” practices these as helps to 
Virtue, But there is one case 
which appears to me in every Fr- 
spect parallel, I mean that 0! 
prayer with the sick and dying. 
It must certainly be allowed that 
this practice originated in the epi 
mon of the ¢ flicacy of a death-bed 
repentance, and of the power et 
the .priest to grant absolution. 

















Yet where is the consistent 
Christian Minister that would res 
fyse to join ith a fellow-creature 
thus circumstanced, in solemn ad- 
dresses to the Deity, lest this act 
should be construed into @ claim 
of the power of granting absolu- 
tion! 

If then any good reasons can 
be assigned for joining in a religi- 
ous service, soon after the birth of 
a child, the objections of your 
correspondent do not seem suf. 
ficiently important to justify its 
discontinuance. Allow me then 
to detain your readers a moment 
longer, while I mention one or 
two of these reasons. Let the 
feelings then of the parents be con. 
sidered. ‘They have given birth to 
a being destined to live for ever. 
The mother experiences strong 
emotions of gratitude for relief 
from those pains to which on these 
occasions the God of nature has 
subjected her. The father expe- 
riences similar emotions for the re. 
storation to health of her upon 
whom mos of his comforts in life 
depend. Both are impressed with 
the idea of the importance of the 
trust committed to them, and of 
the responsibility of their situa- 
tions. In such circumstances, 
what is more natural than that 
they should call in the aid of one 
of whose piety they have a high 
opinion, and of whose union and 
sympathy with them they enter- 
tain not a doubt (and such a per- 
son Ought every Christian minister 
to be to his congregation,) to ex. 
press the sentiments of gratitude 
they feel, to acknowledge their re- 
spousibility, solemnly to avow their 


VOL. ly, 
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resolution to endeavour faithfully 
to discharge their trust, and to 
supplicate the assistance of their 
Almighty Parent to enable them 
so to do. Consider now the situa. 
tion of the minister. When urged 
by such considerations, in the sight 
of Almighty God would he be jus- 
tified in saying I will engage in no 
such service? Would he be justi- 
fied in refusing to avail himself of 
the only opportunity which may 
perhaps ever be afforded him of 
giving the most important admoni- 
tions to parents, when their feel. 
ings are alive, and their minds pe- 
culiarly open to religious impres- 
sions, lest, in truth, he should be 
giving countenance to the doctrine 
of original sin ! 

Lay aside the word Baptism, 
and you surmount every objec 
tion. It then ceases to be consi- 
dered as a positive institution ; and 
the corruption of it may be pre- 
vented by the plain statement 
which the minister will give of the 
nature and object of the service. 
Call it then a dedication ; call it 
the tender of a child to God, and 
I teel assured that no ** Consistent 
Christan” can consider it ** as dee 
trimental to personal religion, and 
to the rational exercise of the 
mind.” On the contrary, it most 
be considered as the most rational 
exercise in which the mind can 
be engaged, and a most powerful 
promoter of real, vital, personal 
religion. 

Jam, Sir, your's, 


ANTI-BAPTISTES. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


STR, Feb. 7, 1809. 

During the last autumn I was 
passing a few days with a friend 
in the country, when we visited 
one ot his he ighbours, 
great musical acco eS ishments, 
which she very ; ‘eeably devotes 
to the entertainment of ber guests. 
Looking over her music-books, I 
found one entitled * the Bardic 
Museum,” which, besides a num. 


ber of admired Welsh airs, con. 
tained a variety of curious intor- 
marion respe cting bards, and the 
ai Bardi Triads.” | soon tixed 
my eye on a morceau, which, 
having rather a virtuoso’s taste tor 
such rarities, I secured in my 


pocket.book, not without a hope 
that you would favour me by pre- 
Reposntory.— 
is verbatim et literatim, as 
be |. by re- 
2 of the Bardic Mu. 
1508, 


serving it in tl 


Here 3 


any one may 


ic 


Salish 
ferring to p. 3 
seum, tol. 


Talicsin’s Cre a isteral Translation.) 


“ Christ rf & j Nea cn, in thee I be- 
lieve, “7% thou artthree in one; and am 
certain! in the ri gh t. Worthil ly art 


thou called : most gracious and bounti- 


ful Father :— a art thou called a 
son, the chief bishop of Adam's poste- 
rity :—Really art thou called a spirit, and 


my rightcous ryery t—Justly art thou 
denominated a creator, and highest em- 
peror :——Deservedly art thou called a 
judge, and a most libera) benefactor :— 
At ol vc rily a truc man and true God su- 
preme 

Oo} 4 aliesin | had before known 


¥ 


nothing, except. as the Bard of 
Gray thus sublimely invokes him 
lo listen to the po who, with 
“ Truth severe in fairy fiction drest”’ 
have adorned the age of Elizabeth 
“ Hear from the grave ereat ' Palicsin, 
hear ; 
“ They bs the a soul to animate thy 
clay. 


a lady of 


I now began to consider this 
prince of the bards as also one of 
the deepest divines of the 6th cen- 


tury in which he flourished, and 
worthy to be named with doctors 
seraphic, angelic, or wrefragable, 
though he ts not mentioned mm any 
ecclesiastical history which I have 
seen, 

{ dare say, Mr. 
have gone betore 
how ‘Taliesin bears away the palm 
of originality mone a celebrated 
modern theolos lan as to 
portant branc b of his system, | 
refer to Emanuel Swedenborg, who 
appears to have been as respect. 
for attainments as 
for a blameless life; but of whom 
perhaps that may not be unjustly 
said which was so falsely affirmed 
respecung the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, “ that much learn 
had made him 
borg, among other 
freaks of fancy, imagined that he 
had been taught by immediate re- 
velation the astonishing doctrine 
that ** the man Christ Jesus” was 
God the Father, Son, and Iloly 
Spirit. Thus, in defiance of St. 
Athanasius, “ confounding the 
persons,” though not * dividing 
the But it will be 
most sutisiactory to quote from 


Editor, 


that you 


—_ hea > 
nit OvDServing 


one Mile 


able scientutic 


mad.’’ Swedene- 


marvellous 


substance.” 


the ( ree dot**’ Che New Jerusalem 
Church,’ the following article :— 
“| believe that Jehovah God, the 


| 
Creator of th, is one m 
essence and in perso n. in whom sa Di- 
vine Trinity, consist tin; «+ of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit ; Lord and 
baviour Jesus Christ is that God.” 


| | 
HcaAvVCN abu cal 


" . 
ang tha t the I 


how Swed nborg, 


You percei' 


the aposth of t, is Church, & 
fixed hims lf. he ua ubt unwililiie 

: oes j 
ly, on the ground preeoccupice 








for sO many ages by ‘Taliesin, 
whose ** works,’’ according to a 
note of Gray, ** are sull preserved, 
and his memory held in high vene- 
ration among” his countrymen.” 
I wish some of your mtelligent 
readers, who are connected with 
the Principality, would inform 
us whether there are now any 
Christians in Wales who vencrate 
Taliesin as a divine, and adopt his 
theological opinions ; or if the sy- 
made 
any progress among them. = In 
the mean time accept this addi- 
tional proof that ** there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 
Your constant reader, 


OTIOSUS, 


stem of Swedenborg has 
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P.S. I might have mentioned 
on this subject those Christians in 
the second century, whom their 
opponents called  Patripassians, 
upon the supposition that they 
** believed the Father to have been 
born, crucified, and died.” But 
Lardner has well shewan, that this 
was a false inference, which Ter- 
tullian drew from the manner ia 
which Praxeas, their chief, de. 
scribed the Father as dwelling in 
* the man Jesus,” and that they 
were proper Unitarians. See 
Lardner’s Heretics, Art. Praxeas, 
Works, ix. 496, 


ee ee oe ee 


TOPULAR PREACHING RECOMMENDED TO UNITARIANS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, Shrewsbury. 

Permit me, Sir, through the me- 
dium of your valuable Miscellany, 
to address myself to those among 
the Unitarian ministers, (and { 
believe they are many,) who have 
the spread of what they conceive 
to be gospel doctrines, and true 
Christian practice, among the 
poorer classes, warmly at heart. 

I think it will be generally al- 
lowed, that the sermons usually 
given in Unitarian chapels, are in 
language far too refined for the 
comprehension of this part of the 
congregation : nor are the vices to 
which their condition in life ren- 
ders them most liable, such as 
drunkenness, dishonesty, and ly. 
ing, olten even touched upon ; 
it they are, it can be but slightly, 
in. these elegant discourses.. What 
hope then can there be, that their 


attention to religious doctrines will! 
l 


or 


be awakened, or their practice of 
Christian morality amended, by 
attendance upon public worship ! 
Yet the benetit of the unlearned: is 
surely one great object of its in- 
stitution, ‘The higher ranks have 
various sources of information and 
improvement at all times open bes 
lore them, but the poor have few 
opportunities of instruction besides 
what they gain on a Sunday from 
their pastor; but this might do 
much if it were well adapted to 
the purpose, 

I do not mean to propose that 
the style of preaching shall be com- 
pletely changed, and all the ex 
cellent compositions trom which 
the welleiniormed and worthy Ce- 
ceive instruction and delight, laid 
aside as useless in the pulpit; but 
I do propose, and that most care 
nestly, that one animated, ardent 
and plain address should be made 
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to the untaught and ignorant every will do this for the benefit of that 
Sunday, (and perhaps if one other large class of his fellow-creatures 
evening in the week were also des who want instruction, and bave 
voted to the same laudable pure scarcely any other chance of ob. 
pose it would be still better :) they taining it, he will not find it diffi. 
stand more in need of this than cult to compose discourses which 
any one who is not in the habit of will reach the hearts, and rouse 
conversing with them on religious the hopes and fears of the unlet. 
subjects can easily imagine; but tered, and at the same time instil 
from a discourse calculated for a into their minds the pure and ra. 
polite audience, they gain absoe- tional doctrines of him who came 
lutely nothing. to seek and to save that which was 

The instances are numerous of lost. 
servants” begging to be excused They are not the mysterious doc- 
from attending their masters and trines of the Methodists which at- 
mistresses ta Upitarian places of tract such crowds of hearers, but 
worship, not in the least because their earnest and affectionate mane 
they objected to the doctrines ner, and the familiar language in 
taught there, but because they which they speak. Why should 
were unable to understand what not Unitarian ministers avai! them- 
selves of the same means? Indeed 

The teme that | would particu- it is their duty so to do, if it ape 
larly recommend for these lece pears to them, as it obviously does 


those doctrines were, 


tures, is between the hours of six to me, the most probable method 
and eight in the evening; the of spreading the pure doctrines of 
! wer ¢ | isses are at that time com- Christ, and turning the people 


pletely disengaced, and perhaps from the error of their ways. 


more disposed to attend than at Nothing but this diflerence of 
any other; servants too may be language and manner can account 
| with little inconvemence; for what is to be seen in almost 


and were this pian aoopted genes every town and village of South 
rally in Unitarian hpreas, lhave Britain--an empty church anda 


no doubt but very many sincere. full meeting-house near it, though 
converts would be made to true in both places precisels the same 
Christramty ; but the people must doctrines are taught. Ask the ate 
be addressed in a language that tendants at the meeting why they 
they can understand-—ina simple leave the church, and they will 
and energetic manner, lt the oven rally tel] you, because they 
preacher is in carnest, and will can unde rstand the new preachers 
give up the quiet repose of his better. 

sunday evenings, which | own to Nothing low or vulgar need or 
be a sacrifice, but one that | think ought to be introduced; but the 
few can hesitate to make, when state in which numbers of the poor 
they consider the thrice 1 | actually are, should be plainly 
command of our Lord to: us pointe d out to them: we know too 
and al chon te d ple; * Feed well the idleness, the insolence, 
my sheep; and that this is the the profligacy of too many among 
a an ore Gi as de- them; point then your lectures 


ii he home to these vices in all thei 














ramifications ; warn them of the 
precipice on which they totter; 
and on the other hand, awaken 
the love of God in their hearts ; 

int his infinite goodness in send. 
ing his beloved son to be their 
guide and patterp, and the glorious 
destiny which awaits the meanest 
of them, who will deny them. 
selves, take up the cross, and fol- 
low him. 
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If Unitarian ministers would 
adopt the plan I have been recom. 
mending, I feel confident that 
themselves and many others will 
have reason to rejoice in its suc. 
cess: and to know that any one 
had by this address been induced 
to make the experiment, would 
be a high gratification to, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 
M. Hi, 





ON THE DECLINE OF PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATIONS, 


—_—_—_——ee ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Liverpool, 
sik, Jan. 9, 1809. 

I have always been o/ opinion, 
that a considerable portion of that 
spirit of free inquiry, both on sub- 
jects of a religious and political 
nature, which has happily charac- 
terized the English nation, has 
been derived from that sect of dis- 
senters who are commonly, al- 
though improperly, called Pres. 
byterians. Great luminaries have 
indeed occasionally appeared 
among other descriptions ot men, 
even among dignified prelates ; but 
these are only rare instances, and 
would probably have had little in- 
fluence on the current of public opi- 
nion, had it not becn that the prin- 
ciples which were just brought 
inte view by these persons, were 
uniformly and systematically en- 
forced by the Presbyterian dissen- 
ters. Being myself a zealous as- 
sertor of the right of private judg. 
hient, and of free inquiry on mat- 
ters of religion, it bas been with 
ine a subject of serious concern, 
to behold the sect so rapidly de- 
clining. That the sectof Presby- 
terians is rapidly declining will 
scarcely, I presume, be question. 
ed. Many of the smaller congre- 





gations are entirely deserted, and 
even in large and populous towns, 
the meetingshouses are becoming 
every week less and less frequent 
ed. In this place, where every 
exterior circumstance contributes 
to keep up the interest ; a pastor 
of great respectability, private 
worth, and talents, and what is 
perhaps more important, of consie 
derable affluence, an elegant build. 
ing furnished with every accome 
modation that can minister to the 
ease of the luxurious ; exquisite 
music, vocal and instrumental ; the 
sanction of many individuals of 
wealth and consequence ; yet not- 
withstanding the combination of 
so many favourable circumstances, 
even here the seeds of decay may 
be observed, and if I mistake not, 
will be found to have taken deep 
root. As 1 consider the peculiar 
sentiments of the Presbyterian dis- 
senters to be intimately connected 
with the permanence of their relie 
gious associatiuns, I cannot wit. 
ness this state ol things without 
much regret, and however unequal 
I may prove to the task, I wish to 
contribute what lies in my power 
to the correction of this evil, I 
propose then to enter upon the 
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nny mstances | struc, l 
1 manner in which rel ul fe 
vices are pertorn ed 18 not such as 
to excite much interest in the aue 


ditor, or to give him any intorma. 


, ° -— 


non that i new or important. lj 


ask ourselves, whether our un 
might not be more pleasantly, 01 
even more 1 etully employ | tha 
Mi \ ting the meet - 
may be strona! clined to: cr 
ry the aflirmative, and no ng b 
a steady attention to the eflects ol 
habit can induce us to forego the 
leclings of t! moment, vd i 
preter our duty to our inciunation. 
A second cause for the n ect ol 


public worship may, I think, be 
found jn the alteration that has 
taken place in our ideas respecte 
ing the nature of Sunday, and the 
method in which it ought to be 
ved. Our ancestors regard 
cd wiat they called the Sabbath, 
to be a day similar to the Sabbath 
ot the Jews, in which no manne! 
of work was to be done, and no 
pl ist re to be enjoyed. No books 
were to be read, and no conversa- 
ion was to be heard, exc pt such 
as were strictly theological, and 


Walking or riding, except to and 
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from the church, was to be prohi- evil, no doubt a much less evil 


bited. Now it must be admitted, 


that with the very best rite nt ns, 


line ; 
Mmnoes Ol 


and with the most pure TU 
piety, to a great part « { mankind, 
especially to young peo} le, such 
a Sunday must have been tntole- 
rably tedious, so that the attend. 


ance upon public worship would 


be a great relief from the mono. 
: tony ot the day, and indeed a con. 
siderable of amusement. 
At present, however, when the 


SOUTCe 


Sunday is regarded as a day ot 
ent leisure, 


to contem-.- 


grateful and imno 
when we are allowcd 


plate the beaut nature, and 
to iten tu the conversation of 
r) } 44 yy ? } . ‘ i} ‘y “—T 

friend whi ni saort all occ Uj ile 


imitted that tend to im. 


; ‘ 
wons are ac 


prove the feelings or character, 
Sunday is no longer a weight upon 
hands. ‘The effect that this 
change will have on our attend. 
ance upon public worship is too 
obvious to be pointed out. 

A turd cause which I shall 
mention, is the alteration which 
has taken place in our domestic 
habits, which makes the -attend- 
ance upon public worship more 
inconvenient than it was formerly, 
I principally allude to the hours 
ot rising, meals, &c. The inhabi- 
tants of towns are obliged to sit 


our 


up late in the evening, and of 


course to rise later in the morning 
than was the custom with their 
ancestors, so that if a family live 
at any distance from the place of 
public worship, it requires a total 
change in the economy of the 
Whoie household to attend upon 
it is performed so 
‘forenoon, and a com. 


ere } 
service while 


CaTi\ if} tii 


piele alteration of the hours of 


meals, to attend public worship 
tue afternoon. Now it must 
ve admitted, that this revolu- 
tion of hours is a considerable 


than a neglect of the ordinances 
of religion, but still it is aa incon. 
venience, and one which it must 


no small efiort to over. 


circumstance 


require 
come, Another 
somewhat analogous to this, but 
as far as Iam qualified to judge, 
one of more importance, was 
pointed out to me by a protes. 
friend, with whom I was 
talking over the subject. He ree 
marked, that the modern dress of 
females was so little adapted to 
the k:nelish climate, that there was 
considerable danger incurred by 
their walking along wet roads, and 


afterwards sitting in a cold and 


sional 


probably damp building during 
the tune of public service. Our 
crandmothers, who enveloped t 
persons in stufls and woollens, were 
proof against a degree of cold and 
moisture, which would be certain 
death to the halfsclad females of 
the present generation, ‘This if 
may be said applies entirely to the 
femaies, but I shall reply to this, 
that where females are prevented 
from attending public worship, we 
seldom observe much regularity in 
the other parts of the family. J 
might justly be charged with ig- 
norance of a subject which I have 
undertaken to illustrate, were I to 
omit mentioning as a cause of the 
decline of public worship, a cons 
viction that the practice 1s impro- 
per. Such an opinion has been 
supported by aman highly respece 
table for his learning and virtues ; 
but I apprehend that Lam correct 
in saying, that the opinion has 
gained very few real converts, ‘To 
those who are pre-disposed to ne. 
glect public worship, any argu- 
ments against it will be accept- 
able, but I have never yet met 
with a man who could say, that 
they had produced CONVICLION ig 
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his mind independent of inclinas 
tion. In making this assertion, | 
hope that I shall not be charged 
with a want of candor; such per- 


sons may exist, I only assert that 


[am unacquainted with a ny. 
I am far from supposing that 
these are all the causes that might 


be adduced for the decline of 


pubhe worship among the presby- 
terian dissenters ; other causes, 
perhaps even more weighty, may 
suggest themselves to your read. 
ers. Those that | have mentioned 
are, it appears to me, real, and [ 
think I have seen instances of the 


individual operation of each of 
them. Although I fear the evil js 
not altogether to be remedied, yet 
I believe that it may be checked, 
and | should now p sroceed to pro. 
pose the means by which thisis to 
be accomplished. But the ree 
marks on the first part of my sub. 
ject have extended to so great a 
length, that your readers will pro- 
bab ly not be disp leased if I defer 
my farther observations to your 
next number. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


b. 





ON THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEVIL, 
[Continued from p. 140.] 


TT 


For the Monthly Repository. 


Having examined the few pas. 
sages in which the word AialoAos 
occurs in the writings of the Evan. 
gelists, we must now advance to 
the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Ch. x. 38. is part of 
Peter’s discourse to Cornelius and 
his household. He is speaking 

t Jesus, of his miraculous power, 
and of his benevolent works: his 
words are these: ‘** How God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the holy spirit and with power, 
ho went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of 
the devil,”’ evidently referring to 
the disorders which were cured by 
Jesus. It has never been contend. 
ed by Christians, that the diseases 

f the human frame, even the must 
malignant, as madness and epi. 
lepsey, are to be ascribed to the 
agency of the devil : and this use 
of the phrase panty shews, how 
it is to be understood o Other pas. 


w 


Sages. It 1s IWeclr ely she lar Su acc 





of the Jews, borrowed from those 
who adopted this absurd notion, 
and by no means ascribes any real 
existence or agency t6 the devil, 
One Greek MS. (see Griesbach 
in loco) has the word (carava) 
Satan, which makes the passage 
correspond with Luke xi. 16, 
where the woman £ who had a spi- 
rit of infirmity eighteen years, 
and was bowed together, and 
could in no wise liit herself up,’ 
is said to have been bound of Sa- 
tan. 

Acts xiii. 10. are the words of 
Paul to Elymas, the sorcerer: it 
is said, that * Paul, filled with 
the holy spirit, fixed his cyes on 
him and said, * O full of subtilty, 
and all mischief, thou child of the 
devil, thou enemy of all righteous- 
ness! wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord?’ 
Paul was a man of strong feelings 
and strong passions, and no doubt 
Was greatly irritated and provo ‘ke 












































by the conduct of Efymas. It 
seems there was just occasion for 
his resentment, for it Is recorded, 
that Elymas was struck blind by 
the instrumentality of Paul; but 
no argument for the existence and 
agency of the devil can be found. 
ed on the indignant language of 
the apostle. We must now leave 
the history of the Acts, for these 
two are the only places where the 
word isto be found. Overlook. 
ing the Epistles to the Romans, 
the first and second to the Corin- 
thians, and the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians, in which the word does not 
eccur, we come to Ephes. iv. 27. 
The chapter concludes with ex. 
hortations to moral duties, and to 
the exercise of a Christian spirit, 
which cannot be too frequently 
impressed upon the minds of those 
who protess to be followers of Je- 
sus. The connection of the verse 
to which I have referred is as fol. 
lows: ‘ Wherefore, putting away 
lying, speak every man truth with 
hisneighbour, for we are members 
one of another. Be ye angry and 
sin not. Let not the sun go down 
tpon your wrath, neither give 
place to the devil ;? more properly 
rendered by Mr. Wakefield, * nor 
give any room to the accuser ;’ that 
is, to those who were ready tospeak 
evil of them as of evil doers. This 


passage then affords no support to- 


the popular notion of the agency 
of the devil, 

The next place to be consider- 
ed is Ephes. vi. 11. * Put on the 
whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the wiles 
of the devil;’ or as it is translated 
by Mr. Wakefield, ‘That ye may 
be able to stand against the de- 
Vices Of the .ccuser,? The object 
of the apostle was to encourage 
the early Christians to support the 
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persecutions to which they were 
exposed, particularly under Nero, 
who was emperor of Rome about 
the time this epistle was written 5 
and there can be litdle doubt that 
Paul refers to those persons, who 
accused the Chrisuans when they 
were brought before the tribunals 
of the Roman governors. This 
passage therefore must be classed 
with the preceding one. We have 
now again to pass over a consider- 
able portion of Paul's writings; 
his Epistle to the Philippians, to 
the Colossians, and the two Epis. 
thes to the Thessalonians ; for the 
word does not occur till we meet 
with it in 2 ‘Tim. nt. where it is 
used three times, ver. 6. 7. 11. 
Paul is describing the character of 
a bishop or overseer in the church. 
Atter enumerating severa! particu. 
lars, which shew the excellence of 
Christian morality, he adds, * Not 
a novice, Jest being puffed up 
with pride, he fall into the con. 
demnation of the devil.’ It is not 
easy to affix any rational meaning 
to these words; but the translae 
tion of Mr. Waketicld makes them 
clear and intelligible. * No no. 
vice,’ that is, not one little ac. 
quainted with the nature of his 
office, or unqualitied for it, * lest 
he be puffed up, and so fall into 
blame from the accuser” Soin 
the following verse ; ‘ He must 
have a good report from them who 

e without ;’ that is, who do not 
belong to the church, * lest he fall 
into reproach and the snares of 
the devil;’ rather, © of the ace 
cuser” Ver. 11. The word is not 
used in the received English vers 
sion, and the reason is obvious ; 
it would bave been absurd, and 
therefore the primary sense is €X- 
pressed, and this instance supports 
the justness of the corrected transe 
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lation in former 
‘Even so must their 
grave, not slanderers,’ (false ace 
cuse®,) in the original, 2% ciat 
ABs, * not st vils.’ : 
We come now te 2 Tim. il. 20. 
Paul is instructing ‘Timothy in 
what manner he ought to conduct 
himself; * The servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those who 
oppose themselves, if God, per- 
adventure, will give them repent. 


passages. 


wives be 


we 


ance to the acknowledgment ot 


the truth, that they may recover 
themselves out of the snares of the 
devil, who are taken captive by 
him at his will.’ In this connec- 
tion it must be admitted, that the 
word is used in allusion to the 
popular notion, that an evil being, 
at the head of others, opposed 
himself to the promulgation of the 
truth, and to the profession of it, 
and that the enemies of Christia. 
hity are represented as his agents 
and instruments; but it admits a 
question, whether the apostle 
adopted this opiaion or only used 
the language of those who received 
it, In the neat ch. i. 3. the 
word dialoAos is used in ils proper 
Sense, and does not appear in the 
received translation. aul de. 
scribes the enemies of truth as 
* without natural affec- 
tion, irreconcileable, false accus- 
ers,’ ciaSoroi, 

The last passage in Paul's Epis. 
tles in which the word is used, 
occurs Titus ui. 3. * Aged women 


pe rsons 


a 


becometh holiness, uy Cintorss, 
not false accusers.’ In both these 
instances it is evident that the 
apostle does pot even allude to 
the existence or agency of any cvil 


are exhorted to be in behaviour as 
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being influencing 
the human mind. 

Whether the Epistle to the He. 
brews were written by Paul or not 
is immaterial in the present In. 
quiry: the word 22SoA0¢ is used 
only once; ch. nu. 14. The writer 
is speaking of the nature of Christ, 
[lis object was to shew that it was 
that of the humanrace. The pas. 
sage to which we have referred is 
the following: ‘ Forasmuch then 
as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part of the same, that 
through death he might destroy 
him who hath the power of death, 
that is, the devil.’ It will not for 
a moment be conceived, that the 
period of human life is, or ever 
was determined by the appoint. 
ment of an invisible though power. 
ful being, the enemy of God and 
man, and the supposed author of 
all the evil, both natural and mo. 
ral, which is imagined to exist in 
the universe. ‘The writer evident. 
ly refers to something which 1s not 
expressed, and it will not be dif. 
cult to suggest the idea to which 
he alludes. Sin, which, by a 
common figure of speech, is often 
represented as a person, 1s describe 
ed as introducing Deaté into the 
world, waich by the same Cole 
struction of language is also spoken 
of as a person; but according to 
the philosophy of those times, the 
devil was the author of sin, and 
therefore might be said to have 
the power of death, which was the 
consequence of sin. Such met&e 
phors must not be supposed to 
teach any thing positively, as to 
the real existence and agency of 
such beings. ‘They were natural 
to persons acquainted with the 
prevailing opinions of these umes, 


and perverting 











and would not be misunderstood 
by those to whom this epistle was 
addressed. A very’ slight ac. 
quaintance with the forms of 
speech which are common to all 
languages, will be sufficient to sa- 
tisfly a candid mind as to the real 
meaning and import of such 
phrases, The most that can be 
said of this passage is, that it al. 
ludes to an opinion that an evil 
being existed, and had some influ- 
ence over mankind. We come 
next to the General Epistle of 
James, where also the word @:a8. 
dos occurs only once, chap. iv. 
7. * Resist the devil and he will 
flee from you.’ This was proba- 
bly a proverbial expression, tound- 
ed on the general belief of the ex. 
istence and agency of an invisible 
being, who tempted men to sin. 
It proves that such an opinion was 
common, but the truth of it must 
be established by some other evi- 
dence, or the agency of such a 
being will rest on a very slender 
foundation. 

The next passage deserves par- 
ticular attention, as it shews how 
apt those persons are to do vio. 
lence to the sentiments of the 
writers of the N. 'T. though per- 
haps undesignedly, who have a 
system to support. There is no 
text of scripture which is so fre- 
quently quoted as containing an 
express and unequivocal asseruon 
ol the existence and ax ney of the 
devil, The context clea ly proves 
that it has no such reference. ‘The 
®postle evidently bad in view the 
Persecutions to which the early 
Christians were exposed, and the 
Ul designs of their enemies, who 


Were watching for opportunities of 


4ccusing them of being Christians. 
Te recommends the uniform prac- 
tice of Christian duties and the 
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exercise of a Christian temper. 
In the passage to which IT refer 
(ch. v. 8.) his words, according to 
the reecived translation, are these: 
‘Be sober, be vigilant, because 
your adversary,the devil, as a roars. 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour” ‘They 
are generally supposed to mean, 
that the devil, as the author of sin, 
and the great agent in seducng 
men to wickeduess, 1s watching 
for opportunites of betraying 
them into vice, of confirming 
them in it, and thus, eventually, of 
leading them to destruction. Noe 
thing was further from the apos. 
th’s design. His object as al. 
ready stawed, was to fortify the 
minds of those to whom he wrote 
against the persecutions to which 
they were exposed, and to forin 
them to those habits of virtue and 
universal goodness, by which they 
would most effectually re‘ute the 
charges of their calumntators, 
Mr. Wakefield therefore justly 
renders the passage: ‘ Be sober, 


be watchful, for your slanderous 
adversary, like a roaring lion, is 
going about and secking whom he 
may devour, whom resist, by 
standing firm in the faith, knowing 
that the same sufferings are ace 
con plished by your brethren in 
the world.’ The se just words suf- 
ficiently prove the justness of the 
luterpre tation attacved = to the 
preceding ones, Lhe * standing 
firm in the faith’ plainly indicates, 
that the enemy thus to be resisted, 
was the accuscr, who in arraigne 
ing the genuine and consistent 
professors of Christianity at the 
tribunal of the persecubug lyrants 
of the age, pres: ited ne infling 
temptatioa to make ship vreck of 
faith and a good Conscience. — 

Proceeding to the First £pistle 
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of John, our attention is arrested 
by a passage which appears decid. 
edly to support the agency of the 
devil, and which, therefore, must 
be particularly examined; ch, ui. 
§. 
the devil, ior the devil 


= 


pcse the son of God was manifest. 
ed, that he might destroy the 


works of the devil.” Unquestio 
the author of sin. 
who himself sin 
to which the 
ver. 10. * In 


’ 

‘ 
aa eee * ana ¢ PF 
God are manifest, and the child. 


‘ | 
apostit 


| ] 1 
nis the c! 


ren of the devil ; whosoever doth 
not righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his bro- 
ther.’ It may however be qucs- 
tioned, whether the apostle means 
to support the truth of this opi. 
nion, or only adopts it as the 
common and prevailing one, 
There is also an allusion to this 
doctrin , ver. 12. though the word 
Sialores is not used * For this is 
the that ye heard irom 
the beginning,’ thatis, the begin. 


messagt 


‘ He that cominitteth sin is of 


sinneth 
from the beginning, for this pur- 


! Ne 
ably the devi] is here spoken of as 
and as a being 


ned, in reiercnce 
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ning of the gospel dispensation, 
* that ye should love one another, 
not as Cain, who was of that 
wicked one, (the devil,) and slew 
his brother.’ It is admitted that 
the apostle 1s pointing out the dif. 
ferent classes of men, and their res 
lation to 
virtuous 
ot God, 
nes 


two dificrent beings; the 
he describes as children 
the source of all good. 
s: and he speaks of the vicious 


, 
’ 


as the | very different 
being, that is. the devil; but this 
may be only in allusion to the 
philosophy of that dark age when 
he Jews incorporated the mythoe 


loey of the heathens with the pure 
tion. They, an 


olispring of a 


. , 


caoctrines ot rev’ 


whom the sun ct righteousness 
has arisen, have learnt that God 
is the creator and maker of all, 


that all men are his offspring, and 
that it is ony in a figurative sense, 
that the vicious are the children 
of the wicked one, 1. ¢. of the de. 
vil, or the being who is supposed 
to sustain that character, tie aus 
thor of every thing which is evil. 


T. W. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Monthly Repository. 


Dee. l, 1808. 

Some Christians contend that 
sin 1s infinite, that an infinite sa. 
tisfaction must be made to divine 
Justice in order to its being for. 
given, and that consequently none 
Lut an infinite person c uld make 
satisfaction for sin; that therefore 
Christ must be God, or he could 
not procure To 
say nothing either of the absurdity 


Of saying that sia ts infinite, or of 


. . 
our uivation. 


nature, 
act be infinite, sin in the aggre. 
gate cannot be so; for 
quantities be added togc ther ever 


talking of forgiveness on the 
ground ef satisfaction, it is evident 
that if sin be an infinite evil, one 
infinite person could make satis- 
faction for only one sin; tor as 
the number of sinful acts com- 
mitted is not infinite, sin, if infi- 
nite at all, must be infinite in its 
and unless each sinful 


if finite 





eo far, they never will make an 
infinite total; but if every sinful 
act be intinite, it follows that even 
an infinite person could make sa- 
tisfaction fur but one sin; a thou- 
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sand such persons would be nes 
cessary to satisfy justice for @ 
thousand sins. | 





—_- 


MR. ALLCHIN ON THE NECESSITY OF PAIN AND EVIL. 





To the Edifor of the 


Maidstone, 
SIR, April 12, 1809. 

In reply to a writer in your last 
number, who asks, ** if pain and 
evil could not have been avoided, 
what becomes of the Almighty 
power of God?” it may be ob- 
sprved (though the observation is 
trite), that even infinite power 
cannot perform contradictions. 
But it may be again asked, ‘* what 
contradiction is there in suppos- 
ing that pain and evil might have 
been excluded from the creation?” 
I would reply to this question by 
proposing others. Are there not 
eyident marks of goodness in the 
provision which is made for the 
enjoyment of sensitive creatures ; 
and in the benevolent dispositions 
of many of our own species? And 
with respect to the power of God, 
can he to whom the whole course 
Of Nature is subject; who re. 
volves innumerable worlds in re. 
gular orbits, be less than omnipo- 
t nt? Yet though proofs are not 
wanting either of the benevolence 
or of the power of the Deity, we 
know, from experience, that much 
evil exists: and can a more satis. 
factory solution of this difficulty 
be siven than that “ the supposi- 
NON Of Creating sensitive creatures 
Capable of enjoyment, but not 
liable to pain, does somehow in- 
volve a contradiction,” though we 
faynot tell how, 


Monthly Repository. 

Sut though this is a point which 
perhaps may never be so fully and 
clearly elucidated as we could 
wish, at least in the present life, 
is there not some reason, indee 
pendently of the divine perfece 
tions, to conclude that we could 
not have been made capable of 
enjoyment without at the same 
time being liable to sufley? Can 
we conceive, for instance, that we 
might have enjoyed the pleasures 
of eating and drinking, without 
being liable to hunger and thirst? 
Or would we have every thing nes 
cessary for the gratification of our 
wishes ready prepared for our use 
without any labour or contrivance 
of our own? ‘Theo what exercise 
could there be for our mental or 
bodily powers? How could we 
ever arrive at any considerable dee 
erce either of wisdom or strength, 
unless we were very dillerent- 
ly constituted, and in a mane 
ner of which we can scarcely form 
any conception ? And should we 
be happier than we are, had we 
neither understanding nor indus. 
try, nor occasion to employ them? 
Would we wish to remain tor ever 
in a state of infancy, with guare 
dian angels to guide and direct 
us ? Or how could we ever emerge 
from such a state without the {ree 
quent and salutary recurrence of 
difficulties and hardships to ime 
prove our minds and iuvigorate 
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our constitutions? It seems to 
have been the design of Providence 
to make our happiness or misery 
chiefly depend upon ourselves, 
that we should learn by experi- 


> 


ence what was conducive to the 


one, and what was productive of 


the other. And are not all ad- 
vantages prized the more, in pr0- 
poTbon to the pains whit 4 must 
be taken to obtain them? Could 
we have every thing that we wish 
for without any ‘eflort of our own, 
would not all blessings be under- 
valued ? Hiad we no evil to dri a ' 
how could we become sufficiently 
sensible of the vaiue of the ren d 
which we ENJOY ? llow could vire 
tue exist if there were no lempla. 
tions to vice? Is there any virtue 
in performing good actions if there 
be no inducement to cominit bad 
ones? And if there be incitements 
to evil, what can restrain us but a 
fear ot the Cc nsequences ? And 
how shall we learn the conse. 
quences but from our own or 
others’ experience? And how can 
experience be gained at the com. 
mencement of existence? Is not 
then an imaginary paradise an ac. 
tual chimera? Is it not probably 
a state which cannot be produced, 
even by infinite wisdom and 
power, tll rational beings, gradu. 
ally improved, are qualified to en- 
joy it. 

My argument is briefly this. 
There are in the universe evident 
displays of power and wisdom far 
beyond our conception; nor are 
there wanting innumerable tokens 
of gbodness in the provision which 
is made for the enjoyment of ani. 
mal and rational creatures. Yet 
rotwithstanding these reasons for 
ascribing such attributes to the 
Deity, evil exists ! and we are at 
a loss to reconcile it with his inf. 


nite perfections. But is it not 
highly probable that the supposi. 
tion of happiness unallayed, with. 
out being gradually trained up for 
Its enjoyment, were our faculties 
equal to a perfect comprchension 
of the subject, would be found to 
involve a contradiction ? Can any 
other solution of this ditheulty be 
given which appears more satis. 
lactory ? Would it be more ra. 
tional to infer from the existence 
of evil that the Creator is imper. 
fect? or that there is no Creator? 
Yet one of these hypotheses must 
be admitted, or the inquiry must 
be relinquished, as too profound 
for the human understanding. 

Much might be said on the 
evils which appear to result ne- 
cessarily from the government of 
the universe by general laws ; and 
on the other hand much might be 
argued in favour of adhering 
strittly to gencral laws, in pres 
ference to frequent interpositions. 
I must decline entering on this 
subject, and beg to refer the reader 
to Pijestley’s Lastitutes of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, 

But to those who expect come 
plete satisfaction on this perplex. 
ing theme, probably nothing that 
ever has, or can be written, will 
be thought sufficient. I readily 
admit the difficulties with which 
it is attended, and embrace that 
solution which appears to be en- 
compassed with the fewest. I 
cannot demonstrate its truth ; and 
if it be objected to, can only ree 
quest that something more salise 
factory may be proposed in us 
Stead, 

An inquirer who declares that 
he “ kas no other metive in this 
application than an ardent wish © 
become a believer in the divine 
origin of the Christian religion,” 














is certainly entitled to every pos- 
sible attention ; and were it in my 
power to remove his difficulties 
entirely, no pains for that purpose 
should be spared. 

But such an expectation would 
be as unreasonable as to require 
that all evil should be instantane- 
ously banished from the creation. 
The proper question is, are the 
difficulties which embarrass the 
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schemes of natural and revealed 
religion sufficient to overbalance 
the evidence of their truth? Or 
can any system be erected on the 
ruins of natural and revealed relie 
gion, which shall contain, on the, 
whole, greater marks of truth or 
probability ? 
I remain, Sir, 
Your’s, respectfully, 


R. ALLCHIN, 





MR. WYVILL’S PETITION, 


——EEE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


SIR, 
The good intention and the li- 
beral wishes expressed by your 
correspondent G. in your last 
number, justify me in supposing 
that he will pardon any freedom 
that may be employed in com. 
bating the arguments he has used. 
1 most fully grant to him the jus- 
tice of the claim of Dissenters to 
the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts; but I question the pro- 
pricty of their taking any steps at 
present to agitate the subject ; and 
deem it peculiarly improper in 
Unitarians, in their religious cha- 
racter, to shew any zeal for poli- 
tical systems, ‘Their duties as 
Unitarians, are different from their 
Obligations as citizens; and if 
they mix what they owe to Cesar 
with what belongs to God, they 
will defeat the good they are soli- 
Citous to effect, and expose them. 
selves to the same reproof they ad- 
vanced against the advocates for 
aa establishment. Our politics 
should as much as possible be de- 
tached from our sectarian creeds, 
if we would invite investigalion, 
and lessen the prejudices of our 
°pponents. ‘To Mr. Wyvill’s ap. 
peal every praise is due, It be- 





came the candid, the liberal, the 
enlightened clergyman to endea.s 
vour to remove a source of anxie 
ety from the mind of a consciene 
tious brother. It was consistent 
with the long tried, persevering, 
and indefatigable advocate for ree 
form, to endeavour to free the 
church to which he belongs fron 
the charge of illiberality and into 
lerance. But Mr. Wyvill wishe 
ed that his petition should be 
signed only by members of the 
church of England. Respect 
therefore to the intention of the 
friend of freedom would fully juse 
tify dissenters in not interfering af 
present in any application for the 
removal of obnoxious statutes, 
But more cogent reasons may be 
assigned for forbearance. The 
claims of dissenters ere alread 

before the public. They have 
been discussed in the senate and 
defended by the press. Their 
cause has been supported by some 
of the most celebrated writers, 
and some of the most distinguish. 
ed advocates for civil and religie 
ous liberty. What was the effect 
of the arguments advanced ?— 
Abuse! What the result of the 
general sentiment of the several) 
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denominations being publicly de- 
clared, 
sertion of their opponents in Par- 
liament, that the application for 
the repeal of the } 0} puli atio Dn and 
Test Acts, was only solicited by 
the London dissente rs, and not by 
the great body of separatists ?— 
Calumny was employed—hircling 
writers engaged, and the news. 
papers filled with the cry, the 
church was in danger! It is true 
the cause of dissent suffered vo in. 
jury from the unjust, tliberal at. 
tacks which were heaped upon its 
defenders. ‘Their principles were 
more known, their truth better 
understood, and their adoption 
more ardent. But upon whom 
were these effects produced ? Not 
upon the rulers and elders, Not 
upon those who could soothe the 
interested, and who supposed their 
rights would be endangered, if the 
dissenters were freed from one re. 
straint to which they are now ex. 
posed. Not upon the alarmist 
who believes that if one stone be 
removed, which may be found 

an old building, the whole fabric 
will be dissolved. ‘The dread of 
innovation not diminished 
among those who superintend ei. 
ther our civil or ecclesiastical af. 
fairs. Jt is among middling 
and lower orders of society that the 
principles of dissenters have been 
spread—have been spread with a 
rapidity and efficacy that evince 
their real worth, by taking deep 
root in minds not polluted by a 
conformity to the fashion of this 
world. ‘That a just sense of libe. 
rality is not entertained’ by those 
in power, the treatment of the Ca- 
tholics, is alone sufficient to de. 
termine. If the dissent rs should 
now resume their application, an 
additional argument will be eme 
ployed against granting the claims 


in consequence ot the as. 


is 


the 
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of their Catholic brethren. If 
we cannot promote, let us not re. 
tard the interest of Others, 
no doubt that G. sincerely desires 
to beacfit the cause for which he 
pleads; but the circumstance go 
strongly resembles the situation of 
dissenters, when the con ducting 
of the application was taken from 
Mr. Beaufoy and put into the 
hands of Mr. Fox, that the writey 
of this paper feels himself autho. 
rised to extract a passage from a 
letter received at that time from 
Mr. Beaufoy.—* Be not surprised 
at the issue, nor reckon on Oppo. 
sition to our application being di. 
minished, it will be very, ver 
much strengthened. T his I know 
from good authority. Though 
Mr. Pitt has not said so to me, 
yet one of his confidential friends 
told me, the question is not now 
respecting the repeal or non-ree 
peal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, but between the leader of 
opposition and the minister. ‘The 
latter will therefore exert his force 
to shew your rea] situation,” 
How fully this was confirmed 
by the speech‘of Mr. Pitt, as well 
as by the vote of the House of Com- 
mons, Is unnecessary now to CX 
P Main. Many recent facts might 
be adduced to prove, that the sple 
rit of the times is not encouraging 
to those who have only the argu- 
ments of reason, justice, and bee 
nevolence for their support. These 
are not sufficiently cogent to ine 
duce those who have the sanction 
of autho rity, the dread of change, 
the pride of office, to r Linquish 
the power the "Vy possess. Let dise 
senters then recollect what they 
owe to themselves, and mot cast 
pearls before those who w ould 
only trample them under feet, 


or tura again and rend the 7“ 


I have 
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@LEANINGS, OR SELECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN A 


COURSE OF 


GENERAL READING. 


a 


No, XXXIIL. 


One way of getting to Heaven 

enough. 

The following anecdote, well 
known to be true, occurs in Duns- 
ford’s * History of Tiverton. The 
Gleaner has some recollection of 
its being quoted by Southey, in 
his “ Spaniard in England,’ with- 
out any acknowledgment of the 
source whence it is derived: 


“In the year 1752, the mayor of Ti- 
verton, in company, asked a gentleman 
who sat near him, and who gave me this 
information, what he thought of the 
Methodees and their religion, and whe- 
ther he did not think it right that they 
should be driven out of the town, or be 
obliged to shut up preaching their non- 
sensical stuif here -—* I think Mr. May- 
or you had better follow the counsel of 
Gamaliel to the Jews, and leave them 
and their religion to themselves.” 
“ What! do you think so Sir? Do you 
consider Sir what little reason there is 
for any new religion in Tivertom ? Ano- 
ther way of going to heaven when there 
are now so mary ? You know Sir there 
is the old duntl and the new church, 
that’s one religion; then there is parson 
Kiddell’s, at the Pitt meeting, parson 
Westcott’s in Peter-street, and old par- 
son: Terry's in Newport-street. Four 
ways of going to heaven already ; and if 
they won't go by one or other of these 
ways, by G— they sha’n’t go to heaven 
at all herefrom, whilst | am mayor of Ti- 
verton.”* , 








No. XXXIV. 


A Whig. 
* What isa Whig? is a ques- 
ton hot unfrequentiy put, some. 
times for the sake of instruction, 
but Oftener to convey a sarcasm. 
he question may be answered, 
anda true Whig defined, in the 


* Mr. 
1807, pa 


VOL. tv. 


~ 


words of Mr. Curwen’s Address to 
the Electors of Carlisle, in the year 
1806 :—** He entertains a cone 
stitutional jealousy of the execu. 
tive government ; his eye is steadi- 
ly fixed upon ministers, and his 
ear turned to the people.” 





No. XXXV. 


Lord Bacon’s Christian 
doxes. 


Was lord Bacon in carnest in 
delivering his well known Chris. 
tian Paradoxes as certain truths ; 
Bolingbroke, who appears to have 
studied him deeply, says that he 
was not. (Works, Vol. V. p. 305.) 
Yet why not? The wisest of men 
have been sincere believers in 
Transubstantiation, which is not 
less absurd and ridiculous than 
the Trinity. Calvin was an able 
reasoner ; Swedénborg was a phi- 
losopher ; Bishop Horseley de- 
fended the actual descent ot 
Christ into hell; and some emi- 
nent mathematicians of the pre- 
sent day are said to be Methodists. 


Para- 





No. XXXVI. 

The worst kind of Blasphemy. 

When Molicre’s Tartuffe was 
acted, he was generally supposed 
to have taken measure of the arch- 
hishop of Paris for one of his prin- 
cipal characters. ‘The prelate be- 
ing apprised of this, had interest 
enough with the king to procure 
the prohibition of the play, though 
at that very time the lialian CO- 
medians were every day ye 
the most gross blasphemies an 


Dunsford’s death was mercly noticed in the M. Repository for May 
as €279. A memoir of him could not fail of being interesting ; perhaps 
one is better able to supplydt than the Rev. T. D, of Haimpshire. 
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impieties upon the stage. For 
this reason the prohibition ef Mo. 
liere’s play appeared totally anac- 
countable ; particularly as the 
author had ever been esteemed 
the most moral, as well as the 
most celebrated of all theatrical 
wriiers. ‘The prince of Conti 
being asked why Moliere’s play 
should be forbidden when it con- 
tained nothing offensive to genu- 
ine religion and morality, and 
only exposed hypocrisy. The 


prince answered with great spirit: 


and judgment, ** I am not at all 
surprised at this, for Harlequin 
only ridicules religion in general, 
whereas ‘Tartulle has ventured to 
expose its first minister.” 
No. XXXVIL 
Carnal Reason. 

Many of the learned Turks, 
says Thornton (Pres. St. of Turk.) 
retuse an implicit belief to all the 
miracles recorded in the Koran; 
but none ot thein so tar contradict 
the national prejudices as public- 





ly to withhold their assent, An 
egendi, skilled in mathematics, 
WAS asked Ww he could be Lie ve 
that Mahomet broke the star of 


and caught half of it 
) heaven, tn his sleeve ; 
repiicd, that in 

course of nature it could not 
done, nay Was Contrary to it; but 
es the miracle is in the Koran af. 
firmed to be wrought, he resigned 
hi. 


the moon, 
fal’ AY fro) 
he indeed 


the 
be 


| 
reason and e:braced the mi- 
? s ava . r* } 
racic, tur, added he, God can 


} 7 } 
whatever he pleases, 





XXXVIIT. 
Mischiefs of an Eguivocal Expres- 
SlOh,. 
it will be recollected, that after 
the battle of Friedland, so futal 
to the Russian arms, and the 





Gleanings. 


treaty of ‘Tilsit, so adi 
to France } 


of 


its rr 


red her me 


peace betw 
branee ' 

to this « 

secret articles ii, 
sit which muilitated a, : - 
interests. . General Budb 
Russian minister, said in ans\cr, 
that there were some secret articles 
inthe treaty which im no way con. 
cerned the interests of England, 
This expression it will be perceiv. 
ed is equivocal, and may mean, 
either that there were secret ar. 
ticles, some of which in no way 
concerned the interests of Eng. 
land; or that there some secret 
articles, none of which in any way 
concerned the interests of Eng. 
land. The Russian minister 
meant, there can be no doubt, to 
be understood in the latter sense. 
It was convenient to the ministry 
in the House of Commons to ine 
pret him in the former, and then 
to add one more to the many false 
and wicked pretexts which have 
Leen alledged for the rejection of 
all overtures to negociation, and 
for the continuance of war. 





XXXIX. 

Recuntation of William Barrett. 

A Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, (William Bar- 
rett) ventured April 29, 1595, to 
preach an Arminian sermon 10 
the face of the university at St 
Mary’s; a bold and dangerous 
attempt at that time, when the 
church of England was in Calvine 
istic glory. So Barrett found it. 
The univ rsity were so highly ot- 
fended, both at his presumpwoms 
in daring to avow his novel, hetes 
rodox opinions, and for mentioning 
some great divines in terms of the 











highest rancour and disrespect, 
that. he was enjoined to make a 
blic recantation, in that very 
Ipit from whence he had so lately 
vented his supposed errors. This he 
did the 5th of May following. 
Part of his recantation (preserved 
by Strype, in the original Latin, 
in his life of Whitgift) ran thus: 
“ Lastly, I rashly uttered these word$ 
against John Calvin, (a person than 
whom none has deserved better of the 
church,) namely, that be bad presumed to 
exalt himself above the Son of God; in 
ssying which, I acknowledge that I! 
greatly injured that most learned and 
truly pious man ; and 1 do most humbly 
imtreat that ye wiil all forgive this my 
rashness. I also threw out, in a most 
rancorous manner, some reflections 
against P. Martyr, Theodore Beza, Je- 
rom Zanchy, Francis Junius, and others 
of the same religion, who were the 
lights and ornaments of our church; 
calling them by the malicious name of 
Calvinists, and branding them with other 
reproachful terms. I did wrong in as- 
sailing the reputation of these persons, 
and in endeavouring to lessen the esti- 
mation in which they are held, and in 
dissuading any from reading their most 
ed works; seeing our church holds 
divises in deserved reverence.” 


_ Happily for the Anti-calvinise 
uc, the Arminian barrister, the 
ehurch of England is either dege- 
‘herate or reformed, or he might 
be compelled to retract his reflec- 
Hons upon Dr. Hawker and 


macy at the bar of the King’s 





XL. 
4 Grievous Templatiun, 
When the Rev. Job Orton lived 
a Northampton, as tutor in the 
academy of Dr. Doddridge, be 
became acquainted with Joba B. 
® poor man who resided at Kinys- 
thorpe, a little distance from 


orthampton, and a member of 


Dr. Doddridge’s church. 
Mr. Orton had a very high es- 
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teem for this villager, whom he 
considered as possessing a great 
degree of sincere and fervent piety, 
and of undeviating integrity. In 
his walks he frequently called at 
his house, conversed with him on 
religious subjects, solved his 
doubts, corrected his mistakes, 
nd animated him to proceed with 
vigour aygd perseverance in the 
path of Christian virtue. 

One day John came with a rue. 
ful countenance to the academy, 
and inquired whether Mr. Orton 
was at home. Being informed 
that he was, and shewn to his 
room, he instantly observed in his 
appearance the marks of deep 
concern and perturbation, and 
asked: him respecting the object of 
his visit. ‘* Tam come, Sir (says 
Jchn), to have some conversation 
with you respecting the state of 
my soul."—* I am at Icisure, 
(says Mr. Orton,) and shall be 
happy to give you the best advice 
in my power.” <A dead silence 
ensued. John was oppressed by his 
feelings and could not give them 
utterance, he only stammered, 
‘¢] have for several weeks been 
harassed night and day by a most 
grievous and horrible temptation, 
which I hardly know how to mene 
tion even to you.” His friend 
was alarmed—he strongly sus 
pected, that if John had too much 
goodness of heart to feel any im- 
pulse to murder his wife or child» 
ren, his manner indicated that he 
might not be without some pro- 
pensity to murder himself. He 
became therefore very importity 
nate to get out of him his secret. 
At last he succeeded. ‘* I have 
been most violently tempted (says 
John with a faulteriag accent) * I 
have been most violently tempted 
to think that Jesus Christ is not 
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equal with God the Father.”— 
Mr. Orton was by this account 
relieved from his anxiety, and ob- 
served to him, that the only me- 
thod he could advise him to take 
to get every thing set straight in 
his mind on this subject, was to 
read the scriptures with care and 


diligence, and especially those of 


the New ‘Testament—to compare 


one passage with another, and to 


endeavour to discover that which 
was the general sense and main 


object; explaining difficult places 
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by those that are the most plains 
aud to be frequent and impertu. 
nate In prayer to God for hight 
and direction. John instantly re. 
plied, “ Ah, my good Sir, I have 
already done all that, and it only 
increases my _ tempiation, and 
makes me worse.”——-Mr. Orton 
pleasantly subjoined, ** if read. 
ing your Bible and prayer to God 
does not deliver you from your 
temptation, but strengthens it, for 
ought I can see you must e’en 
keep it ;” and closed the interview, 
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‘* STILL PLEAS'D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


Pors. 


a 


Ant. I. in Essay on Government, by Mrs. R. £. A. Lee. 8vo. pp. 
333. Price 7s. 6d. 


This is the work of a lady, who 
some five or six years since 
excited considerable attention at 
the west end of the metropolis. 
We have no distinct recollection 
of the facts, nor should we have 
even alluded to them, but for the 
purpose of saying how completely 
she hus, by this publication, re- 
dcemed her character from the 
charges of frivolity, to say the 
Saoate of them, which seemed at 
that period to attach to it. A 
person who can reason and write 
us the author of the work before 
us, must possess @ strong judg- 

rent, and a cultivated mind: she 
might for a moment be led into 
errors that will not easily be for. 
gotten, but it is evident that she 
bad within her those principles 
that once put into action would 
operate to bring her back to her. 
self, to assert the dignity of her 


nature, and to prove how incapa. 
ble she is of persevering in a 
course as detrimental to her own 
peace as to the public interests of 
virtue. 

The essay consists of nearly 
fifty chapters, in each of which 
some topic of importance is ise 
cussed. The first is * On the 
Nature of Government:” the se- 
cond is ** On the Freedom of the 
Press, with respect to political 
inquirers ;’” the’ third is ‘ On 
Universal Principles :”? the fourth 
* On Civil Distractions :” the 
fiith is ** On Soverei gnty ; ” and 
the sixth ** On the Representa 
tives of the People.’? From the 
titles now transcribed, the reader 
will form some judgment of the 
nature of the several discussions 
contained in the volume. ‘| hey 
are net all of the same import 
ance, but they all contain eeDily’ 











ments that will lead the young 
and inexperienced to reflection, 
on those topics in which, as mem- 
bers of society, and subjects of a 
Government, they are closely ine 
terested, 

Mrs. Lee’s Essay is not written 
in the close and abstract style of 
metaphysical reasoning, but is in- 
tended rather as a popular illus- 
tration of the principles on which 
government is founded.  ‘Thuse 
who wish for an able and at the 
same time a cuncise account of 
this subject managed on the for. 
mer mode will do well to turn to 
a small work entitled ** Proposi- 
tions respecting the Foundation of 
Ciwil Government, by Thomas 
Cooper, Esq,”? which was publish- 
ed, we believe about 20 years ago. 

{n treating of the liberty of the 
press, Mrs. Lee combats the idea 
of those who object to the encou- 
ragement and dispersion of know- 
ledge among the lower classes of 
society, as militating against that 
entire submission to the will of the 
Supreme Being which has been 
comidered as the chief constituent 
of religion, —“ A desire to be free, 
(say these reasoners,) occasioned 
the fall of man from happiness and 
the tavour of heaven.” ‘To which 
our auth ry replies: 

“ Disobedience te a divine command 
expressly given, and the establishment of 
rights which human beings possess in 
common, and which are Seite only 
with reference to one another, appear to 
be founded on principles wholly distinct. 
The state of man before anid after the fall 
may be presumed by all who give credit 
to the testimony of Moses to have been 
very different; at the former period a 

acy of the purest kind may be sup- 
posed to have existed. At the latter pe- 
tied a mingled form of government ne- 
cessarily arose, anared by the consent 
will. people, and depending on human 


mi. Still, however, the wisdom of le- 
G'slators secured privileges to mankind, 
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of which they could not, without vio- 
lence and injustice, be deprived ; the in- 
crease of numbers on the carth, added te 
the imperfections of mankind, gave rise 
to laws, but those laws were at first evi- 
dently framed for mutual security and 
happiness; were they founded on any 
other principles, they must necessarily be 
unjust and tyrannical; but if founded 
on those principles, the deeper they are 
investigated the more firmly will they be 
established.” 


In treating, chap. xvii. ** Of 
the Dignity of the Plebcian Cha. 
racter,” and shewing the necessity 
of respecting the men to whom a 
state owes its formation and supe 
port, and of affording them the 
means of instruction as well as of 
subsistence, Mrs. Lee observes, 
that little confidence can in genes 
ral be placed in those who exist In 
a state of extreme ignorance and 
poverty, for their submission being 
the result of necessity, ceases 
when that sole and poweriul prin- 
ciple no longer operates on their 
minds, 


‘* The impolicy, (adds our author,) as 
well as injustice of urging the lower 
classes, by mismanagement or ill usage, 
to commit crimes, and then punishing 
them severely for the very excesses into 
which they have been driven, must be 
obvious. Is ijt not morc rational to make 
them responsible members of the com- 
monwealth, by affording means of ijm- 
provement, distributing blessings, and 
promoting emuiation among them ? It is 
desirable that each individual in a free 
state should feel. himself interested in the 
honour and prosperity of his country — 
he should be ready to oppose its enemies 
on a principle of self-defence, as well as 
on a principle of duty. Numerous in- 
stances might be adduced of great and 

pulous nations among the ancients, 
which fell into the hands of enemies, 
merely from want of attachment in the 
inhabitants. ‘The success of the Romans 
against the combined forces of their ene- 
mies may, in several instances, be almost 
wholiy attributed to the attachment of 
the soldiers; and that attachment was 
the offspring of a government which, 
generally speaking, tended to nurse the 
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secds of virtue, and to strengthen every 
inherent propensity to great and good 
actions. 

“ It appears to be a false principle that 
any thing will do to fill up the ranks; a 
smail number of men have sometim 
conquered thousands, from their superi- 
ority as men; and experience justifies 
the supposition, that the strength of a 
pation dcpends more on the nature than 
on the number of its inhabitants.” 


ee 


es 


We sha one other 
extract the fortieth 
c! apter—** On War.’’ 


“ It is, I believe, genorally allowed, 
that frequent wars impoverish a coun- 
try and vitiate its inhabitants. This 
principle is scarcely liable to any excep- 
tion; for though it may sometimes hap- 
pen that a nation, after a succession of 
wars, will, by a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, enjoy a great degree of 
opulence, increase rapidly in population, 
andeven be characterized by qualitics 
which appear novel to it, yet the evils 
attached to warfare must, in a greater or 
less degree, have been previously incur- 
sed. ‘The Joss of soldiers in the British 
armics in some campaigns, appears from 
high authority to have amourted to 
about one out of seventeen, besides those 
who died in battic and of their wounds ; 
but the proportion of deaths among sea- 
men is far greater. ‘The loss of lives, 
however, is not alone te be considered ; 
the distress and even ruin of many fami- 
lies, who are deprived of their chief sup- 
posts, cMormeus taxcs, popular discon- 


, 
Only 


~ 


short trom 


Arr, Il. 
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Like the rest of Mr. Wright's 
smaller publications, the present 
tract is divided and subdivided 
mto chapters and sections, ‘This 
method is certainly well adapted 
ty convey clear and distinct ideas 
of the ditlerent parts of a subject. 

In the first chapter, Mr. W. 
argues from the divine perfections, 
the immutable nature of good and 
evil, and the present tendencies of 
things, xs wellas from the positive 


declarations of scripture, that 


An Essay on Future Punishment. 
Eaton, 
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tent, and consequent crimes, are among 
the heavy ewils which, in every country, 
attend frequent wars. It therefore be 
hoves very wise politician to consider, 
first, whether the objects of foreign cone 
quest be in ‘themselves worthy of 30 
many important sacrifices? Secondly, 
whether the benefits expected from them 
be not precarious? and third, whether 
if secured they would make amends for 
the vast expenditure of blood and trea. 
sure which might attend the acquisi 
tion? The wars in which Britain has 
been engaged during the last century, 
are well known to the public, and from 
the general disapprobation to which 
many of them have given rise, it is ¢vis 
dent that the objects for which they 
were commenced, cannot bear a retro- 
spect.” 

In concluding this article we 
observe, that the author through 
her whole work gocs upon the just 
principle that all power is derived 
from the people, and that all goe 
vernment should be directed for 
their good. She describes with 
spirit and just indignation many of 
the abuses of governments, and 
points out with perspicuity and 
talent the evil consequences that 
must result from practices which 
she enumerates, and which are 
unquestionably a disgrace to libe- 
ral and enlightened nations. 


By R. Wright. 12mo. 


wickedness cannot finally go un- 
punished, that nothing but sincere 
repentance and real reformation 
ot heart and life can possibly avert 
the threatened consequences ol 
present misconduct. He _ then 
gocs on to shew that the punish. 
ment of the wicked will not come 
mence till the resurrection; &f- 
gues against a local hell, and 
maintains that the wicked will be 
punished upon earth. In the lat 
ter part he gives a judicious sul. © 











mary of the arguments both in fa- 
vour of eternal misery, and of an- 
nihilation or destruction; replies 
to them distinctly, contends that 
the onus proband: lies with his op- 
ponents, and that as they cannot 
clearly prove trom the scriptures 
either ot those doctrines, the re- 
storation of the wicked to a state 
of purity and happiness follows of 
course. 

For ourselves, we regard the 
doctrine of endless punishment as 
so utterly incompatible both with 
the goodness and the justice of 
God, that we think it ought not 
to be received upon any’evidence 
whatever. To:affirm that the 
Almighty will render any of his 
creatures miserable to all etermty, 
and especially when those crea- 
tures, like mankind, are frail and 
ignoraut, and exposed to nume- 
rous temptations, is but saying in 
other words, that he is neithe: 
merciful nor just ; and to such a 
doctrine what evidence ought to 
obtain our assent? It can scarce. 
ly be reprobated in terms sufli- 
ciently strong. 

The final destruction of the 
wicked, though not so absurd and 
impious a doctrine as the other, 


Arr. II. 
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dves by no means reflect equal 
lustre on the divine attributes with 
that of their ultimate recovery 
from sin and misery. For what 
purpose, may we ask the destruc. 
tionists, are the wicked to be raise 
ed from the dead ? to gratify the 
righteous, the compassionate, and 
the forgiving, with a view of their 
incrited suflerings? or to satiate 
the,vengeance of him who is infi. 
nitely more merciful and Compase 
sionate than any other being? 

The doctrine of a limited aad 
corrective punishment is sufficient 
if properly considered, to deter 
mien from the Colmnission of sin, 
and to induce them to regulate 
their lives and conversations by 
the precepts of the gospel. Ia 
confirmation of this assertion, we 
quote the following passage from 
the conclusion cf Alr. Wright's 
Essay :— 

“ If you continue to disobey the gos. 
pel, and go on in the paths of iniquity, 
nothing remains but a fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation ; 
the only prospect before you is thet of a 
most awful punishment, the nature and 
duration of which are involved in such 
terrifying obscurity as should even now 
make your hearts tremble, and fill your 
souls with anguish,” 


~ 


a Discourse, addressed to the 


Congregation assembling in Diill-Hili Chapel, Leeds, on Sunday 
Oct. 30, 1808, on accepting the Pastoral Office in that Place. 


By Thomus Jervis. 


Mr. Jervis, for many years the 
respectable minister of Prince’s- 
street, Westiminsier, has suceeded 
his friend Mr. Wood at Leeds, as 
the tile of this discourse informs 
the public. The congregation at 
Mill-hill, Leeds, has been fa- 
Youred with a succession of learn. 
ed and able ministers, and we 
have no doubt that Mr. Jervis 


Svo. pp. 36. 


Jobnson. 1809. 


will maintain the respectability of 
this religious society, raised to so 
high a pitch by the labours and 
virtues of “a Cappe, a Walker, 
a White, a Vriestley, and a 
Wood.” 

In this discourse the preacher, 
after describing the origin and 
progress of the Christian name, 
INguires— 


*. 
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‘* What is it to be a Christian ?” 


And 


* Why are you a Christian ?”’ 
We do not agree with Mr. J. 


that-——** It were to be wished, that 
by unanimous consent we could 
at once forget the names of Calvi- 
nist and Arminian, of Athanasian 
and Unitarian,”’ 


if there be different modes of 


faith, they surely require to be 
designated by different terms. 
The difference may (though we 
see not why it should) be disa- 


ereeable, but do we get rid of a 
disagreeable thing by forbearing 
tu name it?) And why proscribe 
only the appellations Calvinist and 
Arminian, Athanasian and Unita- 
rian? Why not expunge the de. 
nominations Protestant and Pa- 
pist? Nay, why not abolish the 
use of the term Christian, which 
i a sectarian term, which marks 
a division in the religious opi- 


Poetry. 


nions of mankind, and which 
has excited as much ill. blood as 
the most obnoxious expression in 
the vocabulary of schism. There 
is little ground for the opinion that 
the name of Christian was adopted 
in the first instance by the believ. 
ers of the gospel, mnch less by 
apostolic direction ; the probabi. 
lity is, that it was given to the 
members of the church at Ant 
och, by the Romans in that city, 
as a nick-name, or term of re. 
proach, and that, like the modern 
denominations Quaker and Me. 
thodist, it soon grew into such ge. 
neral use as to become purely de. 
scriptive, and not at all reproach. 
ful, and in this manner crept ito 
the church itself. Had it been 
imposed by the sanction of Paul, 
at the early period commonly 
imagined, it would, we think, have 
been used by him in-his epistles. 
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To the Faditor of the 


Silver-street, Edmonton, 
STR, May 15, 1809. 

Should you think the verses ‘I here- 
with send you worthy a place in your 
respectable Repository, the y are much 
at your service. 

it is necessary to mention, that the 
author, Master John Weller, has read 
Dut very little English Poetry. He has 
not read Thomson’s Seasons, and it is a 
full twelvemonth ago since he looked 
into Milton's Paradise Lost, and then 
he only perused a very few paces of it. 

J can vouch for his veracity in these 
particulars, as well as upon every other 
occasion, for he is a youth of uncom. 
monly good principles. 

It is his first attempt at Fnglich verse, 
and when | requested him to ery the 
subject in verse, he objected to it; how- 
ever I at last prevailed. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 


THOMAS SIMONS. 


Monthly Repository. 


To describe either in Prose or Verse, the 
most remarkable Phenomena of Nature, 
which aecompany the Return of Spring: 


Stern winter’s vanish’d, and now clearly 
gone, 

And with it a'l its horrid train of frosts, 

And storms tremendous, and of Scythian 


snows ; 

And boreas raging blasts—O happy 
change! 

The spring, the glorious spring appears, 
array'd 


In ev'ry beauty, that or tongue can tell, 

Or heart conceive! O charming heav'nly 
scene! 

What joy ineffable, what pure delight, 

ervades th’ enraptur’d soul, and spark- 

ling beams 

In each admiring eye! Kind phabos 
lends } 

His renovating rays, and smiles bepig™ 











O’er Nature’s various works below. The 

Revie'd, her fruitful bosom quick ex- 
pends 

And lo! her mighty treasures long con- 
ceal’ 

With force redoubled burst on ev'ry 


The vaulted sky assumes its native bluc, 

By clouds no more obscur'd—The fur- 
rows teem 

With rising blades of corn abundant, 
whi 

The plenteous sap pervading ev'ry 
branch 


Flows upward, downward, liv’ning as it 


gocs. ' 

The swelling buds unfold their leafy 
store 

Yet ‘immature, but soon the genial 
warmth, 

With eg dew combin’d, restores 
to all, 

Their former vigour, and their youth 
rencews.-— 

All pow’rful Nature now her aid bestows, 

Her pencil exquisite now best employs, 

To give each verdant leat of various kind, 

its form peculiar, its proper tint. 

i se art! though ev'ry tree and 

Ant, 
That e’er the eye inquisitive beheld, 
From th’ hi yperborean to the Antarctic 
c, 

From others differs in gradation just ; 

Still each some beauty to itself confin’d 

Povsesses : all in one unbounded chain, 

Shine i resplendent, perfect in their 


The gardens deck’d with various colour’d 
flow'rs, 

Exhaliny fragrant perfumes, now invite 

from home, th’ industrious social train 

__ Of bees, 

Which now with zeal a:siduous extract 

. The liquid nectar; and for future time, 

In waxen cells, store up their well 
earn'd gains, 

Now too the painted blossoms please the 
view, 

The smiling earnests of th’ autumnal 


fruit ; 
Full oft indeed the sport of sudden blasts, 
Which seem to deal destruction round, 
and strip 
The fairest tree relenddess ; but which are 
In truths ne’er erring mirror, rightly 
view'd 
The ministers of mighty good. Thus oft 
's uncertain chequer’d road, by 
some 
VOL. ty, 2 
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Great seeming evil suddenly beset, 
We sink despondent, and with tears de- 
plore, 
What soon we find our only firm sup- 
ort; 
The solid basis of our truest joy. 


The feather'd choristers proclaim aloud, 

In notes melodious, their joy unfeign’d; 

While man’s ingenious art excelling far, 

They build for future young their mossy 
nests; 

In some sequester’d hedge secure from 
harm, 

Or lofty tree that mocks all rude attack. 


Perhaps beside the gently murm’ring 
brook, 

On those delightful banks where carly 
blows 

The modest primrose striving to conceal 

Its simple colours from th’ observer's 
view; 

Or the blue violet filling all the air, 

With odours still more sweet, more frag- 
rant far, 

Than all that boasted Ind’ profuse be- 
stows, 

On all that Persia’s abundant soil, 

Exports to foreign climes less fertile. — 
Now 

The meads luxuriant all their charms 
display, 

Attracting as it were by magic art, 

The flocks exultiny in their happy state; 

A happy state indeed, could they but 
know 

The source omnipotent of all their joy. 


To man this knowledge is confin’d; his 
mind 

Alone can soar aloft, and reach the skies. 

‘The wary cuckoo and the wand’ring 
train 

Of birds that migrate, haste to join again. 

Their happy fellows, and enjoy the scene, 


By wond’rous instinct led, their only 
uide, 

They om the boundless deep, and never 
fail 

In proper time to reach the destin’d 
shore. awe A 

No compass e’er directs their airy flight, 

No star refalgent points to them their 
course. 

Where aged Ocean, and the vast expanse 

Of heard blue arch enclose on ev'ry 
side : 

Th’ astonish’d sight; by what superior 
pow'r 


Impell’d, choose they the only track that 
leads 


y 
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To’ climes more temperate, to realms 
more blest? 
"Fis that great God supreme who reigns 


ahove, 


Enthron’d in glory which no mortal 


man 
Yet has, or can, or ever will conceive. 
Who myriads and myriads of worlds, 
By his almighty fiat quick prodiiced ; 
Who keefis them still in their ctérnal 
course, 
At first prescribed ; inviolate: "tis He, 
"Tis He, who shews these birds their 
only road. — 
What father’s care, oh God, can equal 
thine 
O’er all thy wond'rous works! What 
tender love 


Shines forth conspicuous through ghe 


whole machine! 





Ve glittering spheres that roll above the 
sk 

Innumerable, thou radiant orb 

Of light that rul’st the day, and thou 

ale moon 

That o'er the silent night as chief pre- 
oni'st, 

To God omnipotent sing forth your 
pra:se.— 

Thou earth, and sea, and all that ye 
contain, 

in hymns of praise to your Creator join. 

Let all created beings swell the sound! 





Anrwer, eddretsed to the Duerist, poge 141, 
f he Repository fer Marrt, whe re- 
qictis 2 solution of the Qwestions concerae 
ag the Oripia of Evil, the compatibility 
of Omntscience, with free Agency, Sc. 
Fo learned, Athens, led by fame, 
As once the man of Tarsus came, 
With pity and sarprise, 
Midst idol altars, as he stood, 
O'er stulprar’a marble, brass and wood, 
ile roll'd his awful eyes. 


But one, apart, his notice taught, 
rhat wih higher meaning 
fraught, . 
Graven on th wounded stone: 
Moe farm, nor name was there ex press'd; 
Deep reverence filled the musing breast, 
Perusing--—"“ ‘Io the God uh- 
kuown.” 
Age after age has rolled away, 
A and thrones have fele decay, 
Sages and saints have risen; 
Sud, like 2 giant reused from sleep 


hoe mee 4 
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Man has explored the pathless deep, 
And lightnings snatched from 
heaven. 
And many a shrine in dust is laid, 
Where kneeling nations homage paid, 
, By rock, or fount, or grove. 
Ephesian Dian sees no more 
Her workmen fuse the silver ore, 
Nor capitolian Jove. 


Even Salem’s hallowed courts have ceas'¢ 
With solemn pomps her tribes to feast ; 
No more ie victim bleeds : 
To censers, filled with rare perfumes, 
And vestments from Egyptian lodms, 
A purer rite succeeds: 
Yet still, where’er presumptuous man 
His Maker's ess¢nee strives to scan, 
And lifts his feeble hands; 
Tho’ saint and sage their powers unite 
To fathom that abyss of light, 
Ah! stil) that altar stands 





LINES 


Os tee Hort or a Resuaaretidy, 
OCCASIONED By THE DeaTu of 
W, Brircaer, 

Hail! glorious Hope, rich treasure of 

the soul ! 

Thou best of blessings from a hand ¢:- 

vine; 

O may each passion yield to thy cor- 

troul, 

And Nature's teats give place to smiles 

of thine ' 


Yes, the’ no niore his mortal tongue 
shall charm, 

Or sweet instruction from his lips siz! 
flow ; 

Thongh Friendship’s flame uo more his 
breast shall warm ; 

No more his presence grace these scene 
below. 

Though the fofid bosom heaves the 
moufnful sigh ; 

Though Friendship’s falling tear laments 
its Toss, 

Still “ Hope stands pointing” 
realms on high, w= et 

Prepared by dim who triumph d o'er the 
cross! 

On wines of Paith to these bright courts 
we soar, 

And view that 

eace; 

Where on shall meet bia whom we 
now deplore, 

Where Fri: ndchip's sacred joys shall ne 


ver ccase, 


to the 


future land of life ahd 














Come Hope, and take sweet Comfort ia 
thy hand, ‘i 

Thy lovely sister, of Religion born ; 

tn every breast thy cheerimg power e€Xx- 
pand, 

And bid each soul prepare to hail the 


lorious Morn. 
eh oy Ss. D. 


LINES—By Mars. Orie. 


On tue OpeNiING oF A SPRING 
CAMPAIGN. 


Spring thy impatient bloom restrain! 
Nor wake so soon thy genial power; 
For deeds of death must hail thy reign, 
And clouds of fate around thee lower. 


In vain chy balmy breath to mc 

Scents with its sweets the evening gale ; 
In vain the violet’s charms I see, 

Or fondly mark thy primrose pale. 


To me thy softest zephyrs breathe 

Of sorrow, soul disparting tone ; 
To, me thy most attractive wreath 
Seems tinged with human blood alone. 


Arvest thy steps, thou source of love, 
Thou genial friend of jey and life! 

Let not thy smile propitious prove 

To works of carnage, scenes of strife. 
Bid winter all his frowns recal, 

And back his icy footsteps trace ; 

Again the soil in frost enthral ; 

And check the war-fiend’s murderous 
chase. ¢ 


Fond fruitless prayer! Thy hand divine 
The smiling season on must lead; 

Aad still at War's ensanguin’d shrine 
Must bid unnumber'd victims bleed. 








Cuaracter or De For.—By Mar. 
C. Lams. 


[The following lines. were written, as 
eur readers may remember, for a./10- 


logue to Mr. Godiwin’s tragedy of 


Faulkener, which not pleasing the pub- 
lic taste, was no sooner brought for- 
ward than withdrawn. The charac- 
ter of De Foc is so well described in 
Mr, Lamb’s poetry, that we deem it 
worthy of pesvervasion in our Reposi- 


tory.—Ep. 


An author who has giv'n I deligl 
eRe : youa get, 
Furnish'd the tale our Siage presents to- 


gight; 


Poetry, 


3ié 


Some of our earliest tears he taught te 
steal 7") 9 
Down our young cheeks, and forced as 
first to feel. 
To solitary shores whole years confin’d 
Who has Apt. read how pensive Crusoe 
in’d ? . bons, 
Who, now grown old, th 
adoyre = 
His goat, his parrot, his uncouth attire ; 
The stick, due notch’d, that told cath 
tedious day, ¢. 
That in the lonely island wore away? 
Who has not shudder’d, where aghast he 


at did not once 


stands ’ 
At sight of -human foot-steps in the 
sands? 7 
Or joy’dnot, when his trembling hands 
unbind 
Thee, Friday, gentlest of the savage 
kind ? 
The Genius who conceiv’d that magic 
tale, 


Was skill'd by native pathos to prevail. 

His stories, though rough-drawn and 
fram'd in haste, 

Have that which chasms a manly Eng- 
lish taste. 

What, though in some capricious sport- 
ive. mood, 

He term’d ou? countrymen a meagre! 
brood ; \ 

The spleen-born satire from our minds 
we chase ; 

The men he libell’d are a gen’rous race, 

Can take (though injured) their tradu- 
cer’s part, . 

And own he had a true-born English 

_ heart! 

His was a various pen, that freely rov'd | 

Into all subjects—was in most approv'd. 

Whate’er the theme, his ready uy 


obey’d— AEA 
Love, Courtship, Politics, Religion, 
Trade; v 


Gifted alike to shine in ev'ry sphere, 

Nov'list, Historian, Poet, Pamphleteer ! 

In some blest interval of party strife, 

He drew a striking sketch from private 
lifes 

Whose wel!-wrought scenes of intricate .. 
distress ‘ 

We try, to-night, in a dramatic dress. 

A real story of domestic Woe, 

Which asks no aid from music, verse, 
or shew; . 

But trusts to Truth, to Nature, andy! 

) De Foe. ' ; 
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MONTHLY RETROSPEC 






r OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


oR, 
The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


An eventful month has passed over 
our heads. Whether we look to eveuts 
abroad, or to deliberations at home, the 
Christian must be shocked at the differ- 
ence between things as they now are, 
and as they will be, when men shall ae- 
knowledge the power, and practise the 
rules of the gospel. Extraordinary deli- 
berations have taken place in the senate. 
It is no longer a surmise, but an acknow- 
ledged fact, that the representation of the 
Commons is not what it ought to be; 
that most scandalous transactions take 
place in it; and in these transactions his 
majesty’s ministers are accused of being 
parties. This has been often said. It 
was not donbted without doors, but the 
atrocious crime had never been unblush- 
ingly owned before in the House of 
Commons. It is curious to perceive in 

‘what manner a worldly mind will gloss 
over the wickedest transactions,and with 
what difficulty an evil once established 
can be subdued. ‘There cannot be a 
doubt that according to the principles of 
our constitution, the man who barters 
his vote for money is guilty of a great 
crime ; and for this plain reason, that 
bad men may thus be entrusted with the 
power of legislation, and enter the House 
of Commons for s nister purposes. But 
how thuch greeter is the crime, if the 
the minister of the crown enters into the 
fic—introduces men into the House 
decidedly to support his measures, and 
thus poisons deliberation at his source. 

Whether the House of Commons is 
an advantage or disadvantage to the 
country ,curious men may speculate, but 
it must be allowed by all, that to be of 
advantage it must answer the purpose for 
which it was designed; namely, to give 
the people its due share of the legisla- 
tion, and to be a due check on the ac- 
tions of the executive government. 
When it loses this character, the advan- 
tages of a mixed government are lost, 
and it would be better for despotism to 
appear in its pure form, than that the 
form. of liberty should be preserved 
when its essence is lost. this truth 

seems to have been generally felt, and 
the facts that have come out called for 


_-_-— 


speedy inquiry, and a proper remedy. 
The sale of seats in Parliament is so ob. 
vious and so gross an abuse, that nothing 
could be said openly by any party in its 
defence. It was rege, to mention it 
for ‘eave to bring in a bill to prevent it, 
and to make the penalties high for every 
transgression. Debates were very fre- 
quent, and much was found to be said 
on this subject—so much so that the ori- 
ginal mover of the bill scarcely knew it 
again, alter its passage through the 
House. Penalties were fixed upon, and 
oaths enjoined, by which the future traf- 
fick will be rendered very difficult, but 
still it remains a doubt, whether the 
subject will be a gainer, and whether 
the mart may not be transferred to a 
quarter which will render the traffic far 
more detrimental to the public than 
ever, 

But it might be asked, since this traf- 
fic is by no one denied to be improper, 
why were not steps taken to render the 
bargain and sale for a seat in parliament 
impossible? ‘That seats are sold as stalls 
in a market can no longer be doubted ; 
the reason is, that by the tenure of cere 
tain seats they may be so in possession of 
certain individuals that they may be 
considered a; private property. ‘This 
arises from the number of voters heing 
very smal!, or from the votes being at- 
tached to dead property, to which an in 
dividual may at wiil assign a living votef- 
The cause of the evil being known, the 
remedy one might think wou d rot be 
difficult; and as the House of Commons 
is intended to represent the commons of 
the land, there can be no pronrbich 
members being sent from a placein which 
no commoners reside. But te correct 
the innovations which time has produc- 
ed is now considered to be an innovated 
Nothing is to be altered in the pres 
mode of representation : this part is not 
to be investigated, and of course the evils 
attcuding the present state of the repre- 
sentation will in a great measure remal- 
As long as private individuals are in po 
session of seats of parliament, it 1s to 
expected that they will turn their po* 
sessions to their own private emolument, 














and not to the public good. -To expect 
a different result is to reason against na- 
ture. The House of Commons will al- 
ways speak the sense of the people by 
whom it is constituted. Ifit is constitut- 
ed by private individuals, it will speak 
the sense of those individuals: if by the 
nation at large, it will speak the sense of 
the nation: if it is constituted partly by 
private individuals and partly by large 
masses of people, its sentiments will 
ofa more mixed nature, and the pr 
detance will always be in the favour of 


those by a majority of whom it is ap- 
inted. 


But let not people deceive themselves 
with the idea of a pure representation 
correcting the evils ot a bad government. 
If no ere bias acts on the electors, 
they can only chocse those men who ap- 
pear to them the best suited for the pur- 
pores of legislation, and in carrying with 
them the whole sense of the country, 
they will probably carry with them also 
no inconsiderable part of its nonsense. 
Hence very bad laws have been made in 
+ ood governments, and the true spirit 
of liberty cannot exist but in an enlight- 
ened people.—* If ye take my yoke upon 
hoy (says our Saviour) ye shall be bree 

, and all other yokes will be found 

to be exceedingly burdensome.” This 
ke isat presern refused by the nations of 

» and they are consequently the 


of all the malignant passions. They 
pokes Christianity, het aie proof is 


a which our Saviour requires : 
“ By this shall it be known, hia ve are 
my disci les, if ye love one another.”’ 
Love is the essence of Christianity, and 
where a community gives up this prin- 
ciple, and iftrenches itself within barri- 
ers to exclude all its neighbours who do 
Dot maintain the same sentiments, with 
vee pane does it claim the name of 
In our last it was mentioned, that a 
soble adultercr had refused to add mur- 
det to his other crimes, and due credit 
was to him for his conduct. But 
seems did not satisfy the brother 

of the poner : he thirsted for blood, 
soul panted for reven Full 

of the baseness of malignant carsteti, he 
in the demand, that he should 

have a shot at his brother-in-law, and 
this wretched and contemptible passion 
Was gratified. The adulrerer gave him 
~ meeting, and according to 
laws of A ae honour which 
actuated the challenger, he had the first 
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fire. He aimed a ball at the adulterer’s 
heart, but did not succeed in his wicked 
attempt. The adulterer re:urned the 


fire, but in a direction which could not : 


commit murder, nor hurt the challenger. 
It was evident that he would rather 
his life than take away that of the chal- 
lenger, whose second now step in 
and would not permit his principal. to 
take a second aim. He was reluctantly 
compelled to quit the field. This un- 
fortunate man’s passion had taken such 
ossession of him, that he declared that 
¢ came prepared that one or other 
should fall. Happily for him he missed 
his aim; for however great the crime of 
the adulterer, still it was not his business 
to be the executioner. The hangman is 
held to be not a very honourable charac- 
ter, yet it is necessary, and the challenger 
in this case has put himself on a level 
with one whom he probably affects to 
despise. Yet duelling may be neces<ary 
to keep the adulterers in high life in or- 
der; and if they cannot restrained 
within due bounds by the laws of God 
or of the land, their own follies may lead 
them to chastise each other, and to be a 
punishment to themselves. 

But what interest can such a contest 
excite when the murders of thousands of 
our fellow-creatures, the burning of ci- 
tics, the devastation of countries, call 
our attention to another quarter. The 
destroying angel still holds out his 
scourge over Europe. The sanguinary 
battles which preceded the entry of the 

reat cougueror into Vienna seemed to 
a put an end to the campaign, but 
new exploits wis in reserve, a 4 new 
scene was 0 to wondering Europe. 
The great cuntnaten has received a 
check. The fugitive Archduke having 
rallied his troops that followed him in 
confusion tate Behethie, marched direct- 
ly towards Vienna. He did not doubt 
that Buonaparte would take the earliest 
opportunity of crossing the Danube, and 
he was not disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. The French army was conveyed 
in part over the Danube, and effected a 
landing without the appearance of aa 
enemy on its northern bank, but it was 
soon after attacked by the Archduke 
with an immense train of the artillery, 
and at the same time boats were sent 
down the Danube filled with combusti- 
bles, which destroyed the bridge and 
boats of the French, and prevented the 
passage of the remainder of the army, 
as well as of supplics. About two-thirds 
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only of the Erench were supposed to 
have passed over, and for two days there 
was.a most desperate bate, sangpinary 
ur the extreme on both sides, but in the 
resylt tending evidently to the di.confi- 
wre of the Fiench, who instead of ad- 
vancing were coinpelled to reeposs to an 
wland yn the Danube. Thisisland Byo- 
paparte fortified immediately to the ur- 
most of his pawer, and the Archduke 
probably had wot the means of attacking 
st to advantage. A Check of the French 
Was ap portant pomt gained, and cx- 
pectations of yreater advantages were 
belt out, buc the Archduke remained so 
lang on the northern bank, that svi! 
bloodicr bgttles are to be expected. 

The less to either side cannot }« 
known, but it must have been immense ; 
that of Buonaparte was however soon 
mace up, for the army of Italy had 
finished the task assigned to it, and was 
marching down towards Vienna. Its 
junction with his army Buonaparte an- 
meunced Sy sound of caumen, and in his 
bulletins, with a view probably to inti- 
tidate Europe, and to "el that he had 
made up for the disasiers of the last con- 
fiict. Without doubt the losses of that 
day are made up, and he is now at the 
head of a very potent army, but what is 
the state of the Archduke will be known 
by his future motions. The Danube is 
now between the two contending parties. 
Hi the Archduke does pot cross over, 
Buonaparte doubsless will, when bis 
preparations are ready, and the next bat- 
tles wi.l put an end tothe war. They 
must be bloody. Peace between the 
parties without fighting is. bardly to be 
expected, and he fer whom the domi- 
nion is designed, will obtain it. 

In she other partsof Germany no small 
confusion prevails It. was rumoured 
that Prussia hed declared war against the 
French, and the adyerture of Schill ren- 
dered the report not improbable. The 
carcer, however of this captain was soon 
stopped. Alter creating considerable 
alarm in the north of Germany, he made 
Way to Stralsund, and was there slain in 
the middie of the town, and his troo 
dispersed. It does stot appear that he 
was joined by many in his march, and it 
isnot improbable that the scheme form. 
ed for a rising in many places was broken 
by the defeat of the Archduke so carly 
in the war. Thata scheme of this kind 
was on foot there can be no doubt, and 
on the death of Schill a new adventurer 
took the lead, a son of the late Duke of 
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Brunswick. He has issued a proclam,- 
tion calling 9 on Germany to join him, 
and to seck for liberty under his aps. 
pices. What returns he has met with 
lame must discover, but we gquanst anti- 
cipate any great events from that §)\al- 
ter. Phe Germans are not likely to rise 
unless some chance of success appears, 
and then they will scarcely p'ace thom- 
selves under the guidance of a petty 
prince of the empire 

The operations of the Swedish dict ars 
not known. The king has abdicated the 
throne. A new king 1s not appointed ; 
in the mean time the kingdom's govern- 
ed by the Duke of Sudermania. Rusia 
has her eye fixed upon this kingdom, 
and this probably prevents any great ace 
tivity towards ‘Turkey and Anupstria. 
The Swedes are thus inu.a most distressyyg 
situatiop. Its. internal effairs are jugreat 
confusion, and it is dclhcrating on’ 2 
Constitution which may be sct apideas 
soon as settled by Russia acting <t- 
actly the same part, there as jt did im the 
affairs of Poland. We hope that it will 
not send another Sywarrow. to executes 
purpose. 

Jn Spain and Portugal! the affairs, of 
France seem to be doubr{yl. From the 
latter kingdom the .Frerich have been 
driven out by the English forces, and 
such reinforcements have been; sent to 
that country, that we may expect to held 
it for a considerable time. Of, 
our accounts are sojmperfect FE the reai 
state of the war cannot be well agcertan- 
ed. The French do pot appear topiave 
made any progress, towards the south, 
which obeys the Junta, but all the mud- 
dic of Spain is obedient to the possessor 
of Madrid. From letters published by 
the Junta itis known that ap attempt 
has been made by the king to pens over 
its generals and chicf mento bis part}, 
but they have treated his, offers. wyth 
conjempt, and the Junta itself has taken 
Pe step at last with which jt 0 ito 

ave commenced its operations. it, 
issued a proclamation tor the calling of 
the cortez, and for the melioration 
the government. It has, promised & fe- 
dress of many grievances, and the remo 
val of those bars to improvement .W 
degraded Spain.in the eyes of Europe. 
Its statesmen are called upon_to § 
their ideas of xaprovement,, andthe old 
constitution is to be restoredgnd wyprev" 
ed. Thus it is certain, that in. any O* 


Spain can no longer be. governed in 
Remelsl Gena tater wig) 












for the two last centuries. 
Théit abominable Inqui-ition must be 
, its nonsense about the incar- 
nation will_not degrade the people, its 
ridiculous idols,will be overturned, its 
monks and priests wil] be turned into ho- 
nest and industrious subjects, and its 
allegiance to the holy see will vanish. 
Whether this is done by a cortez or bya 
the result will he happy for 
Spain; and a nation that will not improve 
itself deserves to be placed into the 
tants of others who will not permit 
such abominations. 

Every thing is at rest hetween the 
govertior and assembly of Jamaica, the 
thilitary general Aaving been properly 
madé to bend before the assembly. ‘There 
could be no denbt of this being the end 
of the affairs, as we are not yet under 
a military government. Gur hope>re- 
eespecting North, America are baffled, 
for it is now ascertained that the treaty 
ss Motto be satified, as the ambas.ador 
on out side wert contrary to his instruc- 
tions, Iteis expected, however, that 
means will be found <6 reconcile the dif- 
ferences, and a state of ourward amity 
at feast will be restored. ; 

The parliament, by its routilétion of 
Mr. Curwen’s bill, shewed its ideas of 
the mature of reform, and in the Housé 
of Commons ‘it gave occasion for 
many debates: but a chief feature in it 
Was the oveasion it gave for many se- 
veré reflections on Sir F. Burdett and 
his party, which, though a very small 
patty, may be calla! the third party, 
and produce Hereafter many importent 
changes in faveur of the people. Sir F, 
Burdett wished to ledge the House to 
take the subject of the representation 
ito consideration next session, and he 
mtroduced 4 motion for this purpose ; 
and in the course of his specch, after 
having shewn, in a clear manner, the 
¢vils of the present borough-mongering 
system, and the tyranny it exercised 
over botli king and pesple, he tid dudn 
the plan which he proposed fo refiedy 
This plat We did noe present a 
periect, but as Hnkting dur <nf- 
Heient objects fot future dikees ion, 
‘Tom Which’ thight be cxctatted whic 
tver’ the Octagon required. Eile plan 
Was ‘this; chat wll freehohderd; copy- 

» and houseliatders; paying dire’t 

on to the support of the sthec, the 
church, and the poor, should have a 
Vote, a division of the cdutitey itito dit- 
“cts, of which each should have its 
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member; all the election¢ to take place 
in one day, atid the véteS to be collected 
in the parishes, and the shortening of 
the duration of sdrlianiedts. No per- 
son to be excluded from voting, not 
even the cxcisenag These steps ap- 
peared to the worthy haroter quitd ont 
ficient, and.calculated té satisfy thé 
people, to preservé the crown, and co 
restore the balance of the coristitutioti: 
—the motion was opposed by the 
Chaucellor of the Exchequer, who treated 
it with great levity, s¢éuig no need tor 
reform, and denying that che , people 
wished for it. Mr. Maddocks stp- 
ported the motion, and wished for a 
real and efficient réprosentation, + ap- 
proving very highly the extending of ¢ 

right of voting to houstholiters, as the¢ 
were for the most pare fathers of fe 
miliess He ridiculed, with just seve- 
ricy, the giving to an old wall, or a féw 
stones, the privilege of sénding meth 
bers. to parliament, and asserted his 
readiness to prove that five thousand 
pounds had been paid to the Treasorg 
for a seat, by Mr, Ditk, who was in- 
ducéd to résigt, on atcount of the dif- 
ference of opipiofi between him and the 
Treasury on the subjett of the Dake of 
York. Sir B. Willlatts opposed the 
motion, and Sir J. Mall ¢chonght that # 
would tend to a cotyplete revolition, 
and that the réttén botoughs might do 
good, Mr Hurchitison applauded Sit 
F. for his noble and manly speech, and 
declared His coftviction that there was 
a crying nece.sity for reform, after the 
avowal in the Howse chat stats were 
bought anid so'd. Mr. Western bad 
always been for réforth, and was for the 
pledge. Mr. Barham was averse to 
the pledze, but approved the speech of 
the mover. Sir ‘I’. Turton did net con- ° 
cur in every part of the proposed plan, 
and was not fond of pledges, yet he 
ihought that the representation ought 

to be taken inte consideration, aud sheuld 
vote fir the quastion, af it camt® to @ ci- 
vistott. ‘the enemies to reform put hica 
in mibd of sqdire Western, m Tom 
otftes, who wore that lie would, be 
d—d if he west to churely if ome poise 
im the Lirarey was amended, Me. 
‘Yravey asserted that the pooplty from 
wre end of the kingdom to other, 
wished for reform; that it had been 

teept dnwn only by the arts of its adver- 

saries, in linking it with the French re- 
vohition and ‘the cry of no popery. 
Without pledying himeelf to the plan, 
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he should certainly vote for the motion. vimdicated the use of foreigh corps ig 
























































On the question being called for, there our service, and thought that an incon 
sppeared—For it - 15 siderate pledge had been given which 
Against it 74 could not be justified. After contro. 

_— verting several statements, he passed se- 

Majority against it $9 vere censures ou the mover for making 


But though the question was thus lost, rash assertions, anfounded in fact. Mr. 
we cannot doubt that it will be taken up Parneil vindicated Mr. Wardle for 
in the next sessions ; and itis not impro- bringing forward his motion, and was 
bible that some points may be gained, for a retrenchment in the expenditure, 
though it is obvious, that ali the Mr. Thornton observed, that a saving 
strength of the borough holders will be had already taken place in the Bank, 
put forth to prevent reform, and toretain doubted that much could be saved from 
their unjust usurpation. places and pensions, but admitted that 

Mr. Wardic’s motion was for papers, many points in Mr. Wardle’s speech de- 
which were all granted to him, and in served attention, and particularly those 
his speech for them he stated his opinion, respecting the auditing of the public ac- 
that if the House were the faithful counts. Mr. Rose, Mr. Marvyatt, and 
guardians of the public purse, the some others, controverted some of the 
umount of the Income Tax might be statements, and it was at last agreed 
greatly diminished, if not entirely saved. that ministers should produce the papers 
He denied that he attacked the charac- in the best manner thcy could, according 
ter of public- men; it was pernicious to the scope of the motions, leaving the 
systems that he attempted to overthrow. defects to be supplied in the next sessions. 
He then went into a detail of savings in A great point is thus gained, for one 
the Blues in the cavalry, in the Royal member has taken upon himself the ar- 
Staff corps, the Militia, the Voluntcers, duous task of enquiry into various ar- 
the Loyal Waggon Train, the Recruit- ticles of expenditure, and we have not 
ing Staff, Army Agents, the War-Office, the least doubt that in the course of his 
the Ordnance ment, the Barracks, investigation he will find many objects 
the Post Office, the Bank, and several to be examined, which in the result will 
ether departments, which accerding to produce to the nation a saving of many 
his calculations (and we are not in the millions, ‘The effect also of this motion 
least inclined to doubt them) would pro- will be not only an absolute saving to 
duce the savings he had stated. Mr. the public, but also a stricter attention to 
Huskisson, of the treasury, insinuated, the expenditure ; for it will be dreaded 
that the shew of saving 11,000,000l. a- hereafter that similar motions will be 
year was calculated to excite discontent made, and the agents of administratioa 
yo the country ; that it was easy to talk will be liable to much greater enquiry 
of savings, and that a diminished army than has been hitherto adopted in the 
might be kept at a diminished expence, management of public affairs. 
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ath of April, aged 6a, died suddenly, of unblemished character and most con- 
at Lewes, but after a long season efcon- ciliating manners. In her were eminenty 
finement in affliction, borne with deep verified Solomon's observations, Proverbs 
and exemplary aoe Mrs. SA- xxxi. 28. a9, &c. 
RAH (NEAVE)RI “KMAN, daughter April 9, MIsS COVENEY, only siz 
of the late Jeremiah Neave, Surgeon, months have completed their ficeting 
of Stains, and wife of Joseph Rickmar, periods, and we have to announce tle 
Surgeon, Lewes:—She was one of the death of the remaining daughter of Mr. 
people called Quakers; but remote from J. Coveney, of Tenterden, Kent”, ber 
every degree of the sectarist; a woman state of health was not good when her 
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* See M. Repos, Vel. IIL. p. 616. 






















sister died. The seeds of decline were 
sown. Disease gradually gaine d upon 
the constitution, until it terminated im an 

: } + h > , 7 - 
event, which she met, with the samc fo: 
tieude and piety, of which her sister ha: 
exam l@. This 
*T 


1 
set her so encourasing an lee 
took place on the gth of April in h 
twenueth year. In that tranquil anc 
happy state of mind, which ts the g nt- 
ral attendant on religious virtue. tier 
course of reading ha 1 been similar to 
that of her sister ; and her leading 
timents and views the same Pr 
scriptures, the Unitarian tracts had been 
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useful to her ; as also Zolikoffer’s Exere 
cises of Piety, a book, in which the 
much delighted; and a part of which 
she had been reading only a few hours 
before her death —let the young be ware 
ned by these repeated instances of early 
mortality; and from such examples re- 
ceive instruction ; that thus they may be 
equally prepared for future respectability 
and usefulness tin the world; or to bow 
with submissive piety to the will of that 
Being, who hath appointed death to bea 
law of our nature, and ordained it to be 
the gate to endless life. 
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JOANNA SOUTHCOTT. 


Tae following ct us adyertisem«e 
is copied from the Leeds Mercury. Th 
conclusion of it is borrowed, with 
alterations and errors, from a Fas 
mon published some few years ago, th 
author of which is mot, we believe, a 
follower of Joanna. ‘This passage se 
to be very popular with the sect. We 
have received, through another corres- 
pondent, an advertisement from t/ 
same Paper, dated Oct. 29, 1807, and 
signed George Turner, in which it is 
also contained. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

Nothing is fairer, or more desirable than 
TRUTH—aad it is from this princip! 
alone that T am induced to put the fol- 
lowing advertisement into this Paper, 
to vindicate and clear a Character that 
has been most wantonly and wickedly 
traduced in the Public Prints, | mean 
the Character of JOANNA SOUTH- 
COTT. She has been accused of Tures 
Heavy Cuarces, and which if they 
could be substantiated against her, she 
ought to suffer every severity which 
the law of this land could inflict upon 
her; but happily, there is not the least 
shadow of truth in any one of the Ac- 
cusations, 

The first Charge made against her, is, 
that Mary Bateman’s wicked and i 
famous conduct (and who has lately 
suffered the just sentence of the law at 
York) is to be ascribed ro Joanna South- 
Cott, because she happened to have onc 
of her Seals, 

The second Charge brought against 
her is, her having predicted the destruc- 
ton of Beth on Good-Friday last. 
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The third Charge bronght against 
her, is, her having sold Seals at Half-a- 
crown r ich. 

To the First —Tt is true Mary Bate 
nan had a Seal, but her wicked and 
diabolical conduct can no more, 1y JUs~- 
tice, be ascribed to Joanna South. 
cott, than the wicked and diabolical 
conduct of Judas could, in justice, be 
ascribed to our blessed Lord, because he 
was one of his Disciples—and this the 
wise will understand, though the wicked 
and unbelieving will not understand. 

Te the Second —This is a direct falsee 
hood, and can be proved by many Wit- 
nesses; for when it was told to Joanna 
Southeott that sothe woman had pre~ 
dicted the destruction of Bath on Good- 
Friday last, she immediately answered, 
she would be found a FraALse PRo- 
PurTESs; and so many of the people 
of the place discovered, when they cx 
perienced upon their return to the city, 
the mockery and ridicule of their neigh- 
bours. 

To the Third—This is as unfounded 
as the second Charge, viz. “ that Joanna 
Southcott has sold her Seals for Half-a- 
crown cach,” No gst happens, there 
are more than Fileen Thousand People 
who can prove she,never sold a Seal in 
her Life, or ever sufiered one to be. sold ; 
for her Seals were given ** without me- 
ney and thou: Price mA Free Gift to 


A l that had Faith co believe im her In- 


spired Writings, as well to the Rich, as 
to the Poor. 

Having thus cleared up the Cha 
avainst Joanna Southcott, I shall give 
a short skstch of her Divine Misnop, 
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which is, to Warn the World of the 
SECOND COMING the LORD 
JESU S CHRIST, to gs 3 itan’s 
Kingdom of Misery, Evil, an 
and to Fstablish His own gtk ae 
Kingdom of Love and Peace upon the 
Earth for a Thousand Years, a 
mised in the 20th pat of the Revecla- 
tions, when HE will reign in Spinit 
among the chi 


of 


Vt === 


, 


is pl 


be 


ildren of men during that 
period before the General Judsment. 
Her Writings only lead those who 
will follow their directions to the &crip- 
tures of ‘l'ruth, and point out HOW the 
Promises and Prop shecies of that Gold n 
Beok, the Bible, will be fulfilled and 
accom plished—and demonstrate irresist- 
ibly that the Kins do ms of this World 
will SOON be THE KINGDOM 
of the LIVING GOD, and HE will reign 
for ever and ev me Illustrious Era! 
Thine it is se the series of 
Preparation which Providence has been 
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carrying on from the fi 
Thine to fulfil the wishes 
and De vout 
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rst of time! 
of the Wor rthy 
of every age, and ever ry 
ime!—'Thine to recover Man from 
depredations and dishonour '!—Thine to 
consummate THE VMisston, and to adorn 
with its brightest Honours rue Crowe 
of,the Saviour of the World!—Thine to 
vindicate the Government, Glorify the 
Perfections and illustrate the all-boun. 
teous Character of the God of Love! 
‘Thy approach, glad Period, will be 
hailed by myriads of intelligent beings, 
who, animated by thee with a celestial 
glow of devotion, will give expression 
to their raptures in the long-suspended 
Song of Angelsa— Glory to God inthe 
Highest—on earth Peact—and Good- 
will towards men.” 

‘THOS. PHILIP FOLEY, 

Kector of Oldswinford. 

ford, Worcesterskire, 


, “7 m4 
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TOLERATION ACT, 


[Every thing relating to this great bul- 
watk of relizious ‘Betp-i is SO impor- 
tant, that we think it right to lay be- 
fore our readets the following conver- 
sation rise am took pla »in the House 
of Lords ‘riday, June 2, as re- 
“ d nes newspaper of 

une 3 ! rOR.| 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth rose to move 
for an account of the licences granted 
yearly under the Toleration Act since 
the year 1780. He would be one of tie 
Jast to infringe upon the provisions of 
that wise and ont volent act. He 
thought that the far greater proportion 
of those who dissented from the church 
establishment, did so from conscicntious 
and worthy motives, or from reasons 
that he had no doubt were laudable, and 
he believed that they would not think 
that his view of this subject was unjust 
or uncharitable. But he did believe 
that the Toleration Act had been much 
abused. Previous to the ballot for the 
militia, and previous to other occasions, 
which called upon every man to do his 
duty to his « ountry, many persons te ok 
out ‘licences to preach for 1s. who never 
intended to teach and preach, and who 

were not qualificd to perform those im- 

portant duties. He thought that such 
tsons swelled improperly the list of 
icensed preachers and teachers. Such 

persons ought to stage the particular 
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points of their dissent, and give attess 
tations of their character and qualifica- 
tions. tle high!y commended the prin- 
ciple of the measure announced on the 
preceding night, for augmenting the 
bounty of Queen Anne, and was sur¢ 


that it was only by such means as wer¢ 
prope S¢ “di, nanic ly 9 those ‘ f givil r re 
spec tability- to the ministers of the 


church, that the great o bject which he 
trusted all their lordships had in view on 
such a subject as this could be eff cted. 
He should on a future have 
something further to submit, but at pre- 


oc casion 


sent confined himself to his motion, ag 
he had already stated. 
Lord Har: owby entered at some 


length on the question. He thought 
that it was not by any restrictive mea- 
sure that any ercat and desirable object 
could be accomplished. He particularly 
recommended to their lordships’ consi- 
Geration the small number of churches 
of the established worship compared 
to what was required. The people 
were desirous of procuring religious ine 
struction; and if they could not find it 
in the establishment they were obliged 
to seek it elsewhere in very many cases, 
while they would more readily receive 
it from she church of England. With 
this fact he was certain many of their 
lordships must be well acquainted. Give 
the church its fair and just opportumr 














fies, and he had not the slightest reason 
to imagine any danger tn the establish- 
ment. The general superiority of edu- 
eation, the justly acquired influence, and 
the moral habits of the established 
c would, he was convinced, in that 
case, ensure those moral and relizious 
advantages that were so much desired 
by all who had at heart the welfare and 
happiness of the community at large. 
His lofdship would propose an amend- 
ment, which would shew the progres- 
five increase of dissenters, or persons 

reaching and teaching, not being of 

¢ established church, more fully by 
going back towards the commencement 
of his Majesty’s reign. He therefore 
moved the yearly returns should com- 
mence from the year 1760 instead of 
1780. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that the fact of the great increase of sec- 
tarics and dissenters from the establish- 
ed church of England, was one which 
was so clear that no man could doubt it. 
His grace supported the motion and the 
amendment, and expressed his appro- 
bation of the measure proposed on the 
peopotig evening. ‘The fact was, said 

is rece, that our population had, par- 
ticularly in some labe towns, far ex- 
eceded the machinery by which the be- 
neficial effects of our church establish. 
ment could be universally communi- 
cated. He did not wish to interfere in 
the smallest degree with the wise and 
— system of toleration, and though he 
amented the present deficiency of mean: 
on the part of the establishment, he was 
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so far from that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, he should be sorry to see 
any such measures resorted to. But he 
trusted their lordships would: consider 
the real state and number of the paros 
chial places of worship in the country 
under the establishment. His grace 
begyed, however, to state, that with re- 
spect to the licences alluded to, the 
bishops had no power whatever. 

Earl Grosvenor concurred in most of 
what had fallen from the preceding 
speakers. His lordship thought the 
matter of the highest consequence. He 
held in his hand a printed letter to the 
late archbishop of Canterbury, calling 
upon his grace’s interference; and stat- 
ing, out of not a large number of pere 
sons receiving licences, that seven or 
eight of them spelt the word “ gospel,” 
differently : and as many others made 
their mark, instead of signing their names, 
on paying their shilling for a licence un- 
der the Toleration Act. 

The Lord Chancellor expressed his 
desire to see every thing done that could 
be done in favour of the established 
church, and hoped that something might 
be done to prevent those abuses See 
were practised on the Toleration Act, 
by which men who never intended to 
preach or teach took advantage of that 
liberal enactment, to avoid that civil 
or military service which no consciene 
tious or religious person would take such 
means to avoid, 

After some observations from Lord 
Viscount Sidmouth, his lordship’s mee 
tion was put and carricd, acm. dis, 








not friendly to measures of restriction: 
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1. Select List. lic Version of the New Testament. B 


Practical Sermons. 
Rees, D.D. F.R.S. 
tl. ts. 

The True Character of the Son of 
God Defended, being Remarks on 
— Essay. By E. Shinfield 
5. Wd. 

Meraphysica! Essays, containing tl 

“ew | Essays, g the 
Principles and Fendamental Objects of 
st — with some Considerations 
pon the Human Mind, &c. By 
sane Kirwan, L.L.D. F. R.S. 8vo. 
: Four Letters to Lant Carpenter, 
«LD. Occasioned by his Discourses 
@ the Genuinencss, Integrity, and Pub- 


By Abraham 
Two vols. Svo. 


James Trego, Minister of the Gospel. 
is. C. Law. 

2 Publications relating te the Fast Day. 
A Sermon preached at Wooburn 
Chapel, Feb. 8, 1809. By W. Cocke 
burn, AeM. 15. 6d. 

The True Patriot: a Sermon, preach- 
ed at Salem Chapel, Leeds, Feb. 8, 
1809. By Edward Parsons. 

3. Sermons in Volumes. ied 

Sermons, preached before the Unt- 
versity of Oxfortl, in the year 1806, at 
the Bampton Lecture. By John Browte, 
M. A. late Fellow of C.C.C. 8vo. e 

Sermons, principally designed to 
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lustrate and En“orce Christian Morality. 
By Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 8vo. $s. 
4: “! c Sermons. 

A Sermon 
of Lords, in Westminster 
30, 1809. By the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford 


pr 


The Substance of an Address, deli- 
vere) to the Rev. R. Stodhart, oa his 
being set apart over the Cl 1 and 


Congrecation, assembi 
Garden Chapel, Ratcliite 


et . 
biign 


Also, a Sermon delivered to the Church, 
Oct. 5, 1808; being the Anniversary of 
the opening of their Place of Worship. 
By ‘Thomas Young, of Cant rbury, 
Minister in the Connexion of the late 
Countess of Huntingdon. 8vo. ts 

The Life and Death of the Christian: 
a Sermon, occa toned by the D h of 


Mr. ‘Thomas 
DD. Borue. rs. 

An Introdu tory Discourse, Confession 
of Faith, Charge and Sern 
at the Ordination of W. Clayto t 
Saffron Walden, FKasex. eb. 1, 18 9. 

Ss Br rrag by. 

Memoirs of ‘lhomas Brand Hellis, 
Fsq F.R.S. and S.A. Amicitix 
crum. Large qto. P inted but net pub- 


lished. 
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The Life of Alexander Norvell, Dean 
of St. Pauls, chi ily compiled m he- 
gisters, Letters and other authentic 
Evidences. By Ralph Churton, M. A, 
Rector of Middleton Cheney, North- 
amipronshire. 8vo. Postraits and En- 
gravings. 11. 1s. 

6. Controversy. 

Certain Accusations brought recently 
by Irish Papists against British and Irish 
Protestants of every i } MN, 
Examined by Thomes Kipling, Db. D 
Dean of Peterd« igh 33 

Supplement to the Reply to the Re} 


br. Milner. 
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Correspondence, &c. 


Ecclesiastical Affairs, and those in the 
Bish pric and Universities, arranged 
under the 


espectuve Dioceses and Col. 
leves. 


; To which is added, A Complete 

List of all the English Rectories, Vj. 
carages, Curacies and Donatives, Al}. 
phabetically arranged, with their Va. 
juacions, &c. 8vo. 16s. 

The ‘Travels of Humanius in search 
of the Temple of Happiness; an Alles 
gory. ‘To which is prefixed, The Ma. 
nuscript an Interlude, dedicated to the 
Readers of the above. By William 
Lucas. 12mo. 6s. extra bds. 

An Inquiry into the Canse of the 
Holy Communion being so little attend. 
ed. By T. Pennington, A. M. 1s. 6d, 

Remarks on Various Texts of SCrips 
ture. By k. Popham, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 

The Hebrew Reader, or a Practical 
Introduction to the Reading of the He- 
brew Scriptures, for the use of Learners, 
who were not taught Hebrew at Schools, 
and of Schools where it has not been 
mtroduced. By the Bishop of St. Dae 
vid’s, S8vo. 2s. 

‘The Hebrew Reader, Part II. con- 
taining Extracts fiom the Bible. 8vo, 
3% 

Copper-plate Copies of Hebrew Let 
ters and Words, designed as a Compar 
mon tothe above. 1s. 

A Commentary on the Three Epis- 
tles of St. John. By ‘T. Hawkins. 6s. 

Missionary Transactions. No, XX, 
1s. 

The Village Manual. 6s. 

The Friend; a Literary, Moral, and 
Poliical Weekly Paper, excluding Per- 
sonal and Party Politics, and the Events 
of the Day. Conducted by 5S. T. Cole- 
ridge, of Grasmere, Westmoreland. 8vo. 
Is, 

g. New Editions. 

Moral Tales for Young. People. By 
Nirs. Ives Hurry, ad. Ed. 12mo. 4%. 

An Abridgment of Stephen Char- 
nock's Treatise on Regeneration. Never 
xefore separated from his Folio Works. 
By Grifhth Williams.  §s. 
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